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HE other day a mem- 

ber of our staff visited 

the home of one of our 
subscribers. They had 
asked him to come “be- 
cause they wanted to show 
him the effect Better 
Homes and Gardens had 
had” the last two years 
upon their homelife. They 


were a happy, contented family of average means, like tens of with a set of tools. “I’m a dub with tools and with the paint 
thousands of other readers, living in the suburbs of one of our and varnish brush,” he said, ‘but I’m learning a lot from your 
cities. The man and his good wife, and two little kiddies. ‘Practical Pointers’ page. AndI get a lot of fun making things.” 
The first thing they showed him was the yard and garden. “IT should say he does!”’ laughed the wife. “Come in the house 
They started in at the driveway. ‘We paved it as the first | and see what he has done. The yard isn’t half tse story.” 
step for a ‘better home’,” said the husband. “It has added a And so they went inside. In the kitchen, the wife was un- 
lot of comfort and convenience, getting the car in and out, and _—r usually happy and enthusiastic in showing what “Henry” had 
bringing in the coal.” “Yes,” smil 
saved me a lot of work, too! We don’t track in so much.” look at this handy little cupboard he made. And that place 


PACH point they discussed brought out that common interest and showed the pots and pans neatly arranged on hooks. “He 
between them. The wife was as interested and asenthusi- _ refinished this woodwork winter evenings, because the old 
astic for the improvements outside the home as the husband. finish was so hard to keep clean, and he even painted the walls 
They pointed out with great pride the fine lawn they had won. because we couldn’t afford to have someone else do it. Some 
“The frant.yard was full of.dandelions and plantain, and the day we are going to have them waterproofed so I can rub them 
backyard, a pile of clay and a jungle of weeds. We had just down with a wet rag.’’ 

let it go for two or threé years. We didn’t seem to have time The wife took our editor thru the whole house, pointing out 
to work much around home. I was busy at the office and such how they had revamped it almost completely. And how proud 
recreation I got was taken on the golf links. The wife had she was of the new equipment, suggested by. Better Homes and 


her clubs, too, and the housework. 
Then, we got the germ from 
your magazine. It’s. wonderful 
what fun you get out of life, and 
and what interest you take, when 
you start towards building an 
ideal! 

“Look at that front lawn now! 
We’ve worked together, and that 
has made it easy. The wife has 
dug as many dandelions as I have. 
And we’ve sowed seed, raked 
grass and spread lawn fertilizers 
together. ome around to the 
garden and look at it!’’ 

Our editor went and saw a de- 
lightful little flower garden with 
perennials, shrubs and annuals all 
neatly combined along the lattice 
fence. In the rear there was a 
pergola covered with vines, and 
in One corner a tiny pool where a 
box of water lilies bloomed. The 
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fence “together” at odd 
times. The husband liked 
to “show off” his fine 
dahlias and snapdragons, 
while the wife was just as 
proud of her marigolds 
and petunias. 

Then they went into the 
garage where the husband 
had fitted up a workbench 






















































the wife, “and it has done. “He laid that floor covering himself,’’ she said. “And 
for the pans and pots under the sink.’”” She opened the door 


Gardens, which lightened her 
daily work. In the basement 
there was an electric washer, 
stationary tubs, a water heater, 
and they were just installing an 
oil heater. Upstairs, they had 
ut metal weather strips on the 
lhe refinished the floors and 
woodwork, laid floor covering in 
the bathroom. They had an 
electric iron, toaster and perco- 
lator. And they had brought 
good music into the home thru 
the phonograph and the radio. 
What they had done was the more 
remarkable because their means 
were limited. 











‘THat is just an example of 
. : . what may be done, and what 

o aa nag wih Fad an interesting has been done by thousands of 
and timely article on he Household our subscribers “to make their 


Christmas Gift.” It is full of suggestions h fortal d 
for making your home share in theChristmas omes more comfortable and more 
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husband proudly displayed the joy. Then you will find articles on flowers, | attractive.’ We feel sure that 

garden seat which he had built vegetables, fruits, cooking, ‘‘Home, Sweet Better Home and Gardens is a 

pry ce in Better Homes — and the we ye ge | nt valu- servant to you, 

and Gardens, and they both con- able departments. You can’t afford to miss just as it was to 

lessed that they had painted the the December number! them. ZF = 
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Victor products provide the finest 
and most complete musical service 












































When you buy a Victrola and the first of a library of Victor Records, you possess 
the power to call upon the greatest talent of any part of the world at any time for 
virtually anything in music, without limitations of time, distance or program. 

A comparison of the listings in Victor Record catalogs, of the names of famous 
Victor artists, of the music which the Victrola and Victor Records produce with 
anything else available, shows how much only the Victor can give. 


To admire the heroines of grand opera 
is to love Geraldine Farrar’s Victor 
Records. She has created a new Tosca, 
Carmen, Marguerite, Madame Butterfly, — 
Mimi, Gilda, Violetta, Nedda, and many 
others. These characters live and move 
again for you in all their dramatic in- 
tensity, in this spirited soprano’s Victor 
Records, of which the following are 








characteristic: 
Double-faced 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose 
© (Violin by Kreisler) 
"Mishkin Mignon—Connais tu le pays? 8024 $2.50 
F AR R (Violin by Kreisler) 
‘ Bonnie Sweet Bessie : Victrol 
Victor Artist Madama Butterfly—Entrance of $1 7 a 80 
Cio-Cio-San 616 1.50 Mahogany, oak 
Madama Butterfly—leri son salita or walnut 


These Victor Records have taken 
captive the voice and the artistic qualities 
that this young tenor possesses. Gigli’s 
tenor rings from a vigorous, youthful 
soul in songs of pure beauty which may 
be freed at your command from these 


records: 











Double-faced 
Serenede (Rimpianes) } 645 $1.50 
Pagliacci Veet, Is plabba f 643 1.50 
GIGLI Sa } 6138 2.00 Victrola No. 218 


Victor Artist 


Mahogany, oak or walnut 


Only expert recording could hope to 
encompass the brilliance of such per- 
formances as those of Heifetz. Double- 
stoppings, harmonics, pizzicati, scatter 
from his flying bow in rapid profusion, 
a jeweled torrent. There are forty or 
more records which this brilliant youth 
has made. You may have many of them. 
You will not wish to deny yourself these: 
























Double-faced 
Ave Maria (Schubert-Wilheknj 
eo ) , 6152 $2.00 
Minuet (Porpora-Kreisler) 
673 1.50 
seat. 1 M h hig Ey 
Gypsy Airs No. 2 i $ 6153 2.00 sleceric’ 8340" 





There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


SCG u & Bat OFF 


<—' Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 
HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
























This is the spot on Cape 
Cod where the Pilgrims 
camped the first night on 
American soil 


Plymouth and the John Alden Home 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


NE cannot go to Plymouth 
without a feeling of mingled 
excitement and surprise. No 

matter how well you have read 
your Pilgrim lore, or how well you 
are prepared to visualize it as it was in that memorable winter 
of 1620-21, I am sure that to see those hills of sand, gravel and 
rock, that stern and cheerless coast-line, brings into sharper 
focus the Patuxet (Plymouth) they found then. 

When we recall that it was the Christmas season; that most 
of the Pilgrims were suffering from colds and coughs incurred 
thru their exposure two or t weeks before at Cape Cod; 
that their selection of this spot was really a race with famine; 
that it was really the sepulchre of an Indian tribe lately de- 
stroyed by a plague; that scurvy had just broken out amo 
them; that William Bradford’s wife had just been drown 
thru an accident; that tempestuous storms even in this shel- 
tered harbor had prevented them from landing for four or five 
days—these facts kept in mind aid one in visualizing the event 
as it really was, It is a cheerless picture to contemplate, to say 
the least. 

Cole’s Hill rises abruptly above the marble canopy which 
now shelters Plymouth Rock. I stood there a long time, looking 
out to sea, seeing the 180-ton Mayflower riding at anchor. A 
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Twenty-Third Article In a Series 


of Homes of Famous Americans 


This is the John and Priscilla Alden House at Duxbury, Mass., near Plymouth 


hundred passages I had read in the 
manuscripts of Governor Bradford 
and Edward Winslow came to mind. 
Just to the right a few hundred feet 
is the Town Brook along which the 
first cabins were located, and across the Brook and nestled at 
the foot of the present Burial Hill was the first community 
center and on top of the high hill, the first fort and meeting 
house. This hill where I stood was the first burial ground of 
the Pilgrims. I recalled how at first a grave had to be dug 
every other day out of the frozen ground and, finally, on some 
days, two and three. There came a time when there were 
yom f enough to dig the graves or minister unto the sick and 
ying. 

I saw their anxiety in the face of this grief for fear their losses 
should be discovered by the savages—a greater menace hover- 
ing ever around them on the fringes of the forest—and how 
Squanto taught them to level off the graves in the snow and 
then plant corn over them in the spring to hide them from the 
prying eyes of unfriendly warriors. 

Forty-seven of that little Pilgrim band, nearly one-half of the 
total number, died the first ninety days after the Landing— 
swept away like chaff before the winter wind! But in spite of 
this adversity, in spite of the low food supply, in spite of the 
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burning of cabins just completed after heart-rending 
labor, in spite of the continuous rains and storms, in spite 
of the fear of the savages—their high resolution held and 
they stood fast! 

At length, their fort was completed and their ordnance, 
several cannon having sufficient range to command the 
Bay and vicinity, were put in place. Then, they breathed 
a little easier. Hardly had this been done before two or 
three savages appeared on the crest of Watson’s Hill, but 
when Captain Standish tried to parley with them, they 
fled for fear. 

I thought, too, of the coming of Samoset and Massasoyt, 
of the help of Squanto in fishing and in planting Indian 











The kitchen (top) shows how the Pil- 

grims cooked. Note the oven at left 

rear of fireplace. The bedroom where 

John Alden died is at right, thru the 

open door. (Above) John Alden house 
from the entrance drive 





A corner in one of the parlers, which 
adjoins the kitchen (thru open door- 
way) and the bedroom where John 
Alden died. Note the Franklin fire- 
place which has been built into the old 
fireplace at a later date 
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The living room and dining room (top) 
shows typical colonial architecture. 
The cupboards, hand-hewn beams, H 
and L and hatchet hinges and the im- 
proved fireplace all reflect the spirit of 
the times 





(Above) Canopy over Plymouth Rock. 
f One of the bedrooms (right) is large 
and commodious, and typical of early 
colonial times. Note the  pomed bed, 
the small rugs, pictorial wall paper and 
wide plank floors 
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corn, of the treachery of Tisquantum which all but wiped 
out the settlement. I recalled the story of how the second 
summer, the summer of the long drouth, all but destroyed 
their precious corn crop and I do not wonder that Winslow 
returned such fervent thanks to God for the providential 
rain which saved them from ruin. This rain, by the way, 
came in the evening of the day set aside for public prayer 
and fasting and it lasted for upwards of two weeks—such 
gentle downpour that their parched and withered corn 
revived and matured a good crop. This made a profound 
impression upon the savages, who reported that when they 
prayed for rain they generally got such a hurricane that it 
flattened their corn on the ground (Continved on page 28 






















The Center-Soll Club Picnic at Greenwood Park is enjoyed by all 


Getting Neighborliness In Your Neighborhood 


How the Center-Soll Community Has 
Brought Its Neighborhood Together 


now and then. He wants the proper environment for his 
children, and he can never have it unless the human element 
is weighed in the scales and duly considered. 


NE of the first things you asked when you moved into 
your present home was: “What kind of neighbors are 
there here?” You asked that question whether you ex- 





pected to rent or to buy. And you have asked that question 
every time you have moved, and you will keep on asking it as 


long as you continue to move. 

The house may be all right; 
the lot may be just what a lot 
should be; the place may be 
accessible to church, schools and 
transportation; it may be in a 
restricted district where there 
is an opportunity for increase 
in value—but you will not set- 
tle there until you are satisfied 
yourself about the neighbors. 
Not if you have a family to 
bring up. 

Neighbors are vital because 
they represent the human equa- 
tion. If the human beings 
around us are snobbish, crabbed, 
petty and mean or of low moral 
station, we shun them because 
we instinctively know that they 
can quickly offset every other 
advantage in the physical prop- 
erty we are considering. 

Man may have some very 
pronounced warlike strains in 
his human nature, but when he 
comes to selett, that dream 
home, he wants a place where 
he can live in peace and har- 
mony among his fellows. He 
does not care to settle in an 
armed camp where strife is the 
rule and neighborhood wars the 
chief diversion. Likewise, he 
does not cherish the possibility 
of the police wagon backing up 
next door and hauling his 
“neighbors” off to the station 
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TEAR DOWN YOUR CHINESE WALL 


Thousands of fine folks living in good 
homes up and down the length and breadth 
of this land are like the ancient Chinese. 
They have built a wall around themselves, a 
Chinese Wall, behind which they have re- 
tired in self-complacency. 

It may be a fence, or a wall, or a hedge, 
or a cold and forbidding manner, or plain 
snobbishness. Whatever it is, it is their 
Chinese Wall. 

Like the ancient Chinese, they want to 
keep the Tartar neighbors out. They feel 
perfectly self-sufficient; they shun contact 
and contamination. They shut themselves 
in and neighborliness out. They forget that 
the only way to find happiness is to bring it 
to others; that the only way to have good 
neighbors is to be one; that to radiate good 
cheer is the sure way to hold it—try to shut 
it in and it escapes over the wall! 

No family, any more than a nation, can 
shut itself behind a wall—whether of brick, 
or indifference, or snobbishness—and grow 
and develop. Isolation is the way of disin- 
tegration and decay. Contact, the way to 
mutual helpfulness and understanding. 

Tear down your Chinese Wall! Come 
out of your shell! Open your heart, extend 
a hand, smile !—Editor. 








In this connection, we might apply Mark Twain’s classic 
comment about the weather to the neighbors. Mark drolly 


remarked that “much was said 
about the weather but very lit- 
tle done about it!” Neighbors 
come in for the next consider- 
able share of our small talk over 
the teacups, and generally we 
do as little about them as we 
do about the weather! But 
there is this difference: While 
we can’t very well order the 
particular kind of weather we 
want, we can exert a very great 
influence in making our neigh- 
borhood the kind of place it 
should be. 

Des Moines, Iowa, has pointed 
out in a movement started last 
spring, that the way to have a 
good neighbor is to be one; that 
good neighborhoods do not “just 
grow,” but that they come as 
the result of intelligent coopera- 
tive effort on the part of the 
families making up the neigh- 
borhood, and that this move- 
ment is almost spontaneous 
once it has been launched. In 
other words, deep down in the 
hearts of every one of us, we 
want to be “neighbors,” we are 
ready and willing to get ac- 
quainted with the folks living up 
and down the block, and unite 
to remove weed lots and un- 
sightly corners, make our streets 
safe and more beautiful, and do 
all the other little things which 
set a neighborhood apart. 
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One evening a subscriber to Better Homes and Gardens 
read an editorial in this magazine which caused him to say to 
his wife: “We ought to get better acquainted with the neigh- 
hors. Now, there is that fellow in the white house up the 
etreet. I don’t even know who he is, yet we ride to town on 
the same car every morning!” 

Later, he mentioned it to a business associate who happened 
to live in the same neighborhood. “Why,” he said, “I have 
seen that fellow every morning for two years. He came to 
our neighborhood, built a fine home and yet it never occurred 
to me to walk up to him, extend my hand and welcome him. 
Well, I did it this morning! And he’s a fine chap. I feel 
better even now, when I can call across the street to him, or 
wave a hand at him when I see him puttering around in the 
ya rd ! ™ 


HESE two neighbors and associates pooled their experiences 

and agreed that if they were better acquainted with their 
neighbors, their homes would “mean more” to them. “And 
think,” said one of them, “of the many little improvements 
which we could effect, as a neighborhood, which will come 
very slowly if we act individually. Take that corner lot near 
your place. If you asked Old Man Hodgins, or I did, to mow 
his weeds and set out some flowers, he wouldn’t pay any 
































“You bet we have funt” 
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attention, but if the neighborhood waited on him, he would 
act.” 

“Yes,” added the other, “and we could have uniform park- 
ing plantings, and a lot of other things.” 

ef know, but the big thing is to know your neighbors— 
really know them. Know them like we used to know the 
folks back in the little town where I came from; know them 
so you can tell them by their first names, so you can visit on 
the front porch once in a while, or over the back fence. You 
know, I sometimes think that what this country needs is a 
little more front-porch visiting or front-parlor evenings with 
neighbors and friends!” 

And out of that conversation grew the “Center-Soll Club,” 
a group of neighbors living between Center Street on the 
north, Ingersoll Avenue on the south and including Thirty- 
fifth Street on the east and Thirty-eighth Street on the west. 

One of the men called a few of his friends together one 
evening in his backyard and laid the matter before them. 
“Why can’t we get better acquainted with the folks in this 
neighborhood?” he asked. They all agreed that it would be 
desirable, because deep down in the heart of everyone present 
there was a realization of the need for that simple acquaint- 
ance and contact which makes life better, postmen ~s home life. 

“Maybe we could fix up that vacant lot as a playground 
for the children,” said one. 

“Maybe we can have a neighborhood picnic,” 
said another. 

“Why not have our fireworks together on 
the Fourth?” volunteered another. 

“Why not get everyone to burn his porch 
light for an hour each evening during the win- 
ter months?” suggested another. “You know, 
I have a feeling that if everyone on a street 
would burn his porch light for a given time 
each evening that it would do more to make 
that street a distinctive place in the city than 
anything else. Why, people would want to 
move on that street before long!” 

“Why not make our clean-up work a com- 
munity matter each spring?” spoke up still 
another. 

“That’s just what we can do,” volunteered 
the host. “All of those things (Cont. on p. 27 


Of course, the youngsters have 

their share of fun,too. Nocom- 

munity effort is complete which 

ignores or fails to mterest the 
children 


Distributing ice cream cones at 
the Fourth of July celebration 
on a vacant lot in the Center- 
Soll community 
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The amaryllis is now available in many and exquisite shades 





Amaryllis, a Desirable House Plant 


N this country perhaps the greatest progress in developing 
the amaryllis has been made in the United States department 


of agriculture, by two 
men, father and son, who 
have been working with it 
for several years. These 
men are E. M. Byrnes, who 
retired last January after 
twenty-two years of service 
with the department, and 
his son Wise Byrnes, now in 
charge of Gardens and 
Grounds. From the start 
of only twenty-five bulbs 
brought from England in 
1909 these men have de- 
veloped a collection which 
consists of nearly 1,000 
different varieties and in- 
stead of a monotonous red, 


a greenhouse full of these 


flowers now presents a 
pleasing variety of color 
ranging from a deep blood- 
red to a pure white In 
addition, the flqwers in the 
present collection show an 
almost infinite variation in 
marking. Some show a 
difference in the normal 
shape of flowers and in the 
number of petals. 

Mr. Byrnes and his father 
felt. that they had been well 


C. E. GAPEN 


are now about ten bulbs of this rare kind. Recently a grower 
from Holland told the younger Byrnes that he had priced 


bulbs of a white variety at 
Ghent, Belgium, and that 
the grower asked forty dol- 
lars each for them. The 

ure white is rare, indeed, 

ut it is probable that be- 
fore many years it will be 
common enough to be with- 
in reach of the gladiolus 
pocketbook. 

Already there has been 
great success in breaking up 
the heavy red color of the 
amaryllis beds without the 
assistance of the rare white 
ones. In the Byrnes’ col- 
lection there are whites 
with slight pencilings of 

n, pink, red and laven- 
dee: There are some that 
remind one of the markings 
of the typical red and white 
awnings; some instead of 
showing the straight pencil- 
ings have been delicately 
networked like the meshes 
of fine lace; a few are almost 
salmon color; on the outside 
some of the blooms have a 
frosted appearance: but too 
many of the variations may 
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repaid for many years of . 
painstaking work when they 
succeeded in bringing out a 
pure white variety. There 


Wise Byrnes examining amaryl- 

lis seed pods representing new 

possibilities which will be brought 
out in two years 
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require additions to the color vocabulary. Here and there are 
double ones and some with crinkled petals, but these character- 
istics do not seem to breed true as do the colors. With these 
years of experience in producing thousands of amaryllis 
flowers of great beauty and variety, Mr. Byrnes may speak 
with authority on the needs of the plant and what he has to say 
about growing them should help anyone toward success in pro- 
ducing the blooms. ‘The amaryllis or hippeastrum,’’ he says, 
“is a most desirable flower to grow in the home, either in 
groups or as single plants—if you feel like digging up the price 
as well as the dirt. But the price has been coming down as 
seedsmen have become interested, and a common price now 
for a good bulb is $1.75 to $2. Once a start is made it is a simple 
matter to increase the number. 

“The bulbs should be firmly potted in a soil consisting of 
three-fourths good friable loam and one-fourth well-rotted cow 
manure with a good sprinkling of clean sand thoroly mixed. 
The pots need to be well drained with an inch of clean cinders 
about the size of small marbles or with clean gravel. The 
bulbs usually start their flower stems in February or March, 
and as soon as they appear the pots should be placed in the 
light in a temperature of about 50 degrees F. Enough water 
to soak the soil is needed at the start and enough thereafter to 
prevent any dryness at the roots. 

“After the bulbs have flowered the plants must be kept 
growing all thru the summer and early fall until they have 
ripened their growth and the leaves have turned brown. Then 
no more water is desirable. The bulbs are stored in a dry 
place for the winter at a temperature of 40 to 50 de, and in 
the spring when the flower stems have made an inch of growth 
the flowers will be improved if the soil is given a dusting once 
a — with the standard fertilizer mixture of blood, bone and 
potash. 

“One of the pleasing things about the amaryllis is thatit may 
be stimulated into bloom any time between January and July. 
Properly regulating the temperature of the place where the 
bulbs are kept or that surrounding the plant, once it is started, 
flowers can be had almost exactly on the date desired.”’ 


MARZ persons will wish to grow the amaryllis as an out- 
door plant and there is no reason why it cannot be 
handled successfully if the bulbs are set out after all danger 
of frost is over and if they are given a good soil, such as is suit- 
able for corn or potatoes. In the latitude of Washington the 
date for outside planting is about May 15th. The plants will 
flower better if given a southern exposure. Larger flowers 
will be produced if the bulbs in seven or eight-inch pots are 
placed in the ground, pot and all. 

For growing the amaryllis in beds outside, Mr. Byrnes makes 
the following suggestion: ‘The soil should be well mixed with 
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rotted cow manure and if possible while the plants are growing 
they should be fertilized with liquid manure. In the fall the 
bulbs should be lifted from these before there is danger of 
frost and if they are not in pots in the ground they should be 
potted to take them inside. It is good — to lift the bulbs 
with as much soil as possible. The bulblets which grow on the 
sides of the bulbs should be left on for two years or until they 
have developed sufficient roots to take care of themselves. 

“Not a great deal of trouble has been experienced with pests 
and diseases, but perhaps the only trouble encountered will be 
the amaryllis mite. Occasionally the plants are attacked by 
the mealybug. A spray of tobacco solution with hose or 
syringe will wash off the mealybug.”’ 


oe the opinion of Mr. Byrnes there is no great commercial 
possibility for producing the amaryllis to be sold as a cut 
flower, as it costs too much to handle them. He does think 
that there is a good prospect for the sale of bulbs as the shows 
which have been held for eleven years have advertised the 
flower and its beauty has created a demand. It has, he thinks, 
a great future as a house plant as it is very showy and can be 
made to bloom any time during the winter. 

Every year, due to Mr. Byrnes careful work, marked im- 
provements are made in this wonderful flower. Up to this 
year every hybrid produced had been distinct, but this year’ 
among the 1,047 bulbs which bloomed at the Annual Show 
there were about fifty duplicates. No one will deny that this 
marks considerable success in getting away from too much 
sameness. This is really the second collection that has been 
developed. Several years ago, when a number of promising 
varieties had been created from the original importation, the 
bulbs were sent out to amateur experimenters in all parts of 
the country by the office of foreign seed and plant introduc- 
tion, which is a part of the Bureau of Plant Industry. When 
the present collection becomes further developed another dis- 
tribution will be made, but not until Mr. Byrnes is satisfied 
that great improvement has been made. The flowers now 
shown in the department greenhouses every spring are three 
times the size of the original Brazilian amaryllis. 

The outdoor method of handling amaryllis lends itself well 
to borders. Such borders make an attractive landscape feature. 

Success has attended the growing of the amaryllis of our 
gardens from seeds as well as bulbs. The seeds should be 
sown as soon as ripe, covered lightly with finely sifted leaf 
mold. If this is inclined to dry out too readily cover the flat 
with a frame of glass. As soon as the first leaves develop 
transplant into pots of smallest size and keep the plants 
growing. 

You will find in the propagation of varieties that large bulbs 
will make two or more offsets each year. 





“The Most Wonderful Tree in the World” 
| 


I admit that The Congressional Record is not always 
interesting and instructive reading. Seldom does it even 
tend to elevate one. 

Recently, however, I ran across a speech delivered in the 

| House of Representatives on April 17, 1924, by Martin L. 
| Davey, & Congressman from Ohio. I quote from it: 

| The most beautiful tribute to a tree that I ever 
heard was given at a time when I addressed the 

Rotary Club of Elyria, Ohio. The president of the 

club in introducing me told this story. He said: I 
have the most wonderful tree in the world out at 
my house. Some fifteen years ago I had a little bo 
who was then three years of age. In the early f 
he would go out and gather up the buckeyes— 
I suppose he meant horse chestnuts because there 
mc Ph few buckeyes in the Buckeye State. He 
said: 





The little fellow would gather the buckeyes, some- 
times by pocketfuls and sometimes by basketfuls, 
and would bring them in and play with them. One 
day he took sick. The next day he was better, so he 
went out as usual and brought in just one large fine 
buckeye and played with it and the next day he died! 
After a little pause he continued: 

I took that large fine buckeye and carried it with me 
all the long winter. I took it out every little while 
and looked at it and was reminded of him. And 
then when the springtime came, I went out and 


planted it down under his sandpile. Later the sand 
was taken away and the buckeye sprouted and came 
up, a healthy little plant. Then I built a fence around 
it to protect it, and I called the boys of the neighbor- 
hood together and told them the story. I asked 
them to help me posees this tree. I told them they 
might break anything else I had, the windows in my 
house, my automobile or anything else, but please 
don’t break this tree. They have respected that 
request, and the tree stands there today fifteen years 
old, a healthy voung specimen, the most wonderful 
tree in the world. 

It seemed to me as I listened to this story that there 
is in this living tree not alone a monument to a little 
boy who died, but also a monument to a father’s love. 

“Please don’t break this tree!’’ Ah, every parent who reads 
these lines knows the heart throbs back of that plea. And 
yet, in every yard, in every park, somewhere there is a 
tree, or shrub, or flower, sanctified by the contact and touch 
of someone’s loved one! 

The most wonderful tree in the world! That father says 
this because every time he sees it, his little boy speaks to 
him, out of it. 

And, in the end, the most wonderful tree in the world is 
the tree of love. It grows and lives and flourishes only when 
our hands guard and protect it. And when we enlist the 
aid of those about us, we win not only for ourselves, but 
for them.—Editor. 















E were occupying what we 

considered the most desirable 

bungalow in our end of the 
city, at the most reasonable rental: 
fumed oak and white enamel, huge 
fireplace, built-in cupboards, etc., were ours for $40 per month. 
And then, one day, the blow fell! Our bachelor landlord, 
whose state of indecision was responsible for our low rent, 
decided to take the matrimonial plunge, and notified us that 
he would like to occupy the house when our lease expired. 

We live in a mid-western city where hundreds of houses are 
being built for sale at stiff prices, but none for rent. Apart- 
ments bring $65 per month and “up,”’ mostly “up,’”’ which is 
more than the salary of a pedagog justifies paying. 

One Sunday, while we were house-hunting, we came upon 
huge signs, pointing the way to the “grand opening” of a new 
subdivision, just inside the city limits. Out of curiosity we 
followed the crowd. A large farm, overlooking one of the 
city’s parks, and adjacent to “Four-mile Creek,” a favorite 
family picnic ground, had been divided into tracts, terms $10 
down and $10 per month. Lovers of the open spaces, the out- 
look delighted us. We paid the ten and selected a half-acre 
wedge, already green with sprouting oats. 

At the time we regarded it as an investment only, not a 
solution of our house problem, but, going out a few days later 
to plant some trees and strawberries, which had been included 
in our purchase, we found our neighbor on the ground puttin 
in the foundation of a house. He informed us that he plann 
to build the house himself, after working hours, move into it 
as soon as possible, to save rent, and then gradually finish it, 
inside and out. 

As vacation was approaching, my husband decided that, 
with the other boy’s help, he could do likewise, and forthwith 
set to work. He bought used lumber (from a nearby army 
camp) for framework, windows, doors, hauling much of it in 
our car. The framework rested on brick pillars. There was a 
living-dining room 24x13, a bedroom, kitchen, and closet- 
dressing room. The living room contained six windows, the 
bedroom four, kitchen two and closet one. A porch 24x10 
furnished an outdoor sleeping room for the boys, and a delight- 
ful place to loaf or serve tea, on warm days. Matched flooring 
was put in, but the walls and ceiling left unfinished. The 
exterior was covered with sanded roofing secured by white 
strips, woodwork also being painted white. 


\WHe the men had been building, I had planted vege- 
tables, flowers, wild shrubs and vines. In less than a 
month we were living in “Windy Inn,” as the boys christened 
our new abode. The house had cost about $200. We lived in 
it until October, greatly enjoying our view, our garden, and 
the simplified household arrangements; we had leased an 
apartment for the winter, but having a chance to rent “Windy 
Inn” to a man who was building nearby, we completed the foun- 
dation and finished the interior with wall-board paper, paneled 
with stained wood strips, making the place warm and attractive. 

A year ago we came out again, set out grapes, raspberries, 
currants, shade trees and flowering shrubs, and, as autumn 
approached, decided we would remain thru the winter. My 
husband and the boys excavated the basement, and winter 
found us with a furnace, basement garage, glassed and heated 
porch, electric lights, and the exterior finished with shingles. 
The rent money financed these improvements. 

We are putting in more fruit and shrubbery this spring and 
plan to add two rooms, with bath; then we can really stretch 
out. In the meantime we have been very comfortable, and 
our home with its wicker furniture, shaded lamps, books, piano, 
and bright cretonne draperies, has been much admired by 
friends. We use,a mice day bed in the bedroom, sanitary 
couch on the porch) and a bed-davenport in the living room. 
When we decided to remain, I sold ali superfluous furniture, 
including double beds, dining table and chairs. My son built 
an oblong table, enameling it gray, and I finished four chairs, 
the china cabinet and tea table to match it. These, occupying 
one end of the room, constitute my “breakfast nook,” and the 
other end, with kitchen cabinet and stove, is the kitchen. 

Friends of ours who bought property in the city at from 
$7,000 to $10,000 for a five-room house with one lot, are stag- 
gering under large monthly payments, mostly interest, as we 
as heavy taxes. Our taxes amounted to $9 last year, monthly 
payments on the acreage are $10. The money we have spent 
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How We Bought Our Homes 


REBECCA DU PONT and CHARLES A. HARTLEY 


Two Subscribers Tell How They 
Financed Their Own Homes 





on the place amounts to what a 
year’s rent would have been jin 
town. We are two blocks from the 
street car, paved roads within a 
block—one of the great automobile 
highways. We have kept up our church, club and other social 
connections, entertained informally and gotten a great deal of 
satisfaction out of building and improving “Windy Inn.” [| 
used to feel that our rent money was thrown away; now it goes 
into something that is our very own. Around us are dozens of 
families who are doing the same thing we have done. They 
may not belong in “our crowd,” but they are thrifty folks who 
have found the way to financial independence.—R. D. 


AM a man sixty-five years of age, and am reasonably happy, 

contented, and comfortable. My wife and I were married 

young and started out without ahome. We soon found our- 
selves in the rut of the renter class and there seemed no way to 
get out. It seemed impossible to gain an inch toward a home. 
It took all I could make to support the family and pay the rent. 
Thus writes Mr. Hartley. He goes on to say: 

One day when we had almost resigned ourselves to the fate 
of the homeless renters, a persistent life insurance agent sought 
me out. He offered what he called a twenty-year life rate en- 
dowment policy for $1,000 at an annual premium of $30.36. 
I was then twenty-nine years of age. 

After much consideration I took the policy and paid the 
first premium. Several years later I wore a suit of clothing 
longer than it was presentable in order to get the premium 
ready against the day it was due. A few times I had to split 
up the premiums into quarterly installments in order to keep 
the policy alive. 

After ten years of grubbing along I found out that my policy 
had a loan value. I went to the agent and figured with him. 
He showed me how I could get $300 on the policy, at six percent 
interest. Added to my annual premium that $18 would make 
me obligated for $48.36 per year. 

I had been paying $100 per year rent on a home—for mere 
shelter and protection from the cold. I knew where I could buy 
as good a house as the one which we were living in for $700, 
with $300 cash down and the remainder in payments of yearly 
intervals at six percent interest. I then got busy with figures. 
To take the plunge I would have to pay the life insurance 
company $48.36 per year with $24 as interest on deferred pay- 
ments on the house, which would make a total of $72.36 per 
year. 


[HAT was where my eyes were first fully opened. I had 
been paying $100 per year for house rent for years and had 
nothing for it but shelter for the time I paid the rent. Now for 
an annual investment of $72.36 I could own a home and keep 
up my insurance. The difference between the $100 paid for 
rent and the $72.36 would pay the taxes and fire insurance. 

We took the plunge with bated breaths. My wife was just 
as anxious as myself about it: 

There was a sort of stimulation in the undertaking. We 
worked harder than ever and saved more. At the end of the 
first year I walked up with the assurance of success and handed 
in $100 on the claim against our home. That saved us $6 in 
interest. I met my premium and the interest on borrowed 
money with equal promptness. 

Thus matters went until we had a clear deed—the mortgage 
notes had all been paid and the mortgage canceled. I was 
still paying interest on the money borrowed from the insur- 
ance company. This did not worry me much, however. I 
went right along paying it and enjoying our home. 

By that time we had the house painted and porches added. 
It was a real snug little home in a good neighborhood, near 
churches and schools. 


O*XE day a man came along and was struck with the dainti- 
ness of our home. It was so cool, attractive and pretty 
that he walked in and offered me $1,000 in cash for it. The 
offer came like a blow in the face, but after mature deliberation 
we took it. We found where we could buy a better home with 
a garden for $850 cash. We bought it and had $150 left, with 
a $300 claim against my life insurance policy. We debated 
whether or not to apply our surplus $300 un that debt, or to put 
iton our new home in the way of repairs. (Continued on page 43 
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How stark and bare a house can look without plantings! 


Se el el en | 


Put a Frame Around Your Home for Its 
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Note the difference between these two plants 





“Running out” is due to spindle tuber diseases. 


Good Seed Potatoes for the Home Garden 


DR. W. A. ORTON 


Check Up On These Common 
Causes of Poor Results Now 







HE little potato patch behind 
the house is regarded by many 
of our home gardeners as the 


season favorable, but the plants 
did not look right. The owner sus- 
pected that his potatoes were “run- 





backbone or mainstay of the gar- 

den. Does it pay to plant potatoes? 

What do they yield? I believe none of us should be satisfied 
unless the home spud crop is far and away better than the 
average for the United States, which is less than 100 bushels 
per acre. Commercial growers in good potato districts average 
200 bushels per acre. [Fifty-six farmers in Pennsylvania last 
year qualified for a gold watch fob badge of membership in the 
Four Hundred Club by growing 400 bushels on a measured 
acre. 

Let us translate this into garden figures, and we have 138 
pounds from 100 feet of row, or a bushel of potatoes from 44 
feet of row, figuring the rows at 21% feet apart. This is not too 
much to expect from the home garden, but to get such yields 
there must be good soil, well fertilized and cultivated, and 
above all, good seed. As to choice of varieties, I like the 
Triumph or Red Bliss best 
for the early crop, since I 
have been able to get certi- 
fied seed, tho the Irish 
Cobbler is the standard 
early kind in the eastern 
United States and the Early 
Ohio in the centgal*part of 
the country. 

But good seed means 
more than variety. In 
potatoes it means, above 
all, healthy stock free from 
the diseases commonly 
spread in the seed. Not 
long ago I was called upon 
to explain why a certain 
potato plot was not yielding 
well. The soil was fertile, 
the culture good, and the 
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The foliage of potatoes affected by mosaic is mottled and crinkled and 
the plants are smaller. The plant on the left is healthy 





ning out.”’ So they were, but not 
in the way the old-time growers 
believed, thru some effect of soil or climate. 

I remember as a boy on the farm that we would “change 
seed” with a neighbor when the potatoes seemed to be “running 
out.” Now we know that this degeneration is due to plant 
diseases, that it can be avoided by planting, disease-free seed, 
not merely by getting seed potatoes from another place. 

The type of trouble with potatoes generally known as “‘run- 
ning out”’ is due to several diseases grouped together as “degen- 
eration diseases,” or as “virus diseases.’ They are mosaic, 
leaf roll, spindle tuber, and streak. Curly dwarf may be a 
combination of two of these. All but streak are common in 
some gardens. 

Potatoes affected by mosaic are mottled with light and darker 
green areas; the leaves are smaller and crinkled or ruffled. 

Leaf roll produces an up- 
ward rolling of the leaves, at 
first of the lower ones, 
which are stiff and leathery 
and off color, a bit yellowish 
or red. The tubers are 
clustered closer to the main 
stem and are smaller. Some- 
times they have brown 
streaks in the flesh, but 
outwardly cannot be told 
from healthy tubers. 

Spindle tuber plants are 
more slender and upright 
and the tubers are pointed 
or spindle-shaped, with con- 
spicuous eyes. All of these 
reduce the yield one-fourth 
to one-half. 

Streak is marked by 
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elongated brown dead streaks on leaf and stem, by the dropping 
of the very brittle leaves and the early death of the plant. The 
tubers are small and the next generation dwarfed and sterile. 

Curly dwarf plants are dwarfed, curled and wrinkled of top, 
and are unproductive. There are three types of mosaic, the 
common or mild type, the leaf-rolling, and the severe or rugose. 

All of these diseases are alike in that 
they reduce the yield. All are spread 
by plant lice or aphids, which are the 
little green insects often found sucking 
the plant juices. These aphids do not 
cause di They merely convey the 
contagion from a Mesened plant to a 
healthy one. The nature of the para- 
sites, if they are such, is still unsettled. 
The sap from diseased plants is still 
infective after passing thru the finest 
stone filter; consequently the particles 
must be extremely small. 

In the field these diseases are spread 
entirely by plant lice. Experimentall 
they have been transmitted by maar | 
ing or by grafting a piece of diseased 
tuber on a healthy one. It has been 
proved that they are not due to soil 
condition, to too much or too little 
fertilizer, or to the weather, too much 
or to little rainfall, to heat or to cold. 

They do not live over in the soil, and 
are carried only in the seed, or by in- 
sects. A healthy crop may be grown in 
the same ground where diseased pota- 
toes stood the year before, provided 
healthy seed is planted. 

As a rule, the infection from a neigh- 
boring field does not show the first year, unless the aphids come 
over in numbers very early in the season, but the second crop 
is affected. It does not pay to try to get rid of this type of 
disease by saving seed from healthy plants when there is much 
disease present. The plant lice are likely to have beaten you 
to it, to have spread the diseases. A better way is to get a new 
stock of disease-free seed potatoes. 

But how can one know that he is buying potatoes free from 
taint of mosaic, leaf roll and spindle tuber, when these are 
indistinguishable in the tuber? They can be detected only in 


Compare the plants shown below. 








In a plant affected by leaf roll the leaves 
are harsh and thick and roll upward No 


The one at the right is affected by mosaic 
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the field during midsummer, and this has led to the develo 
ment in many states of a “seed certification’’ service. The 
work is done by experts employed by the state, who make an 
organized summer field inspection of potatoes being grown 
for seed. A high standard of freedom from diseases and of 
vigor and trueness to type has been set by these state potato 
inspection services. Certified seed po- 
tatoes have demonstrated their value in 
many trials. Gains of forty percent in 
yield are common, and the growers have 
been convinced to such an extent that 
four and one-half million bushels of cer- 
tified seed potatoes are marketed an- 
nually. At first this certified seed stock 
was available only to men who bought 
carloads direct from the producers, but 
now in some states the small users are 
stimulated by their county agents to 
pool their orders, and many retail deal- 
ers are furnishing certified seed, so the 
home gardener can get this assurance 
of quality if he will ask to see the 
original package, the sack bearing the 
certification tag. 

This fight which the producer of seed 
potatoes has to make resembles that 
against yellow fever and malaria, which 
were conquered when we learned that 
these diseases were spread by mosqui- 
toes that had sucked the blood of a sick 
person. In a similar way, the plant lice 
suck the juice of sick potato plants and 
spread the disease. 
varieties are immune. The 

Triumph is reported one of the most 
susceptible to mosaic, but for three years in succession I have 
grown it 100 percent healthy from seed of the famous Smith 
strain. 

Treating the seed with disinfectants is of no avail against 
this type of disease, tho recommended for scab and black 
scurf. Spraying the plants is not a preventive, tho often advis- 
able for late blight and hopper burn. Even the use of nicotine 
sulfate for aphids does not insure protection, as a single aphid 
may carry infection. The only way to insure a good crop 
is to get certified seed. It may cost more but it pays. 


Abelia grandiflora is one of the most interesting and valuable shrubs for foundation planting. White flowers touched with 
pink are borne all summer and the glossy green leaves remain thru the entire winter. 





The plant will grow successfully as 


far north as Philadelphia 


Shrub Suggestions for Southern Gardens 


E. FRED ROWE 


S this article is intended 
primarily to interest home 
owners present and pros- 

pective, in the South, it is highly 
important that the facts that it 
presents be adapted to their needs. The genial climate of the 
southern states offers opportunities to the dweller there that 
are denied to his northerly neighbor, who is compelled to 
content himself with that comparatively limited list of trees, 
shrubs, vines and plants that will withstand the rigors of the 
cold climate. 

Unusual effects need not be “freakish” or peculiar. The 
thought is simply that, just as the architecture of homes is 
undergoing a change and is radically departing from the old- 
established lines of building, so must planting plans change 
also—harmonize and adapt themselves to the new lines, and 
so produce effects which, while they may be both distinctive 
and different, still are not, and 
cannot be, offensive to even the 
most conservative. ; 

The southern dweller, then, 
who looks forward to decorating 
his grounds in a lastingly effec- 
tive manner has a wonderfully 
varied and attractive list of 
plants, trees, vines and shrubs 
from which to select. By actual 
count, the collection of growing 
things from which he can choose 
mounts up into the hundred of 
varieties. Yet he should not 
select from these without first 
knowing the ultimate effect that 
each will preserft. .Some would 
be suitable, others would fail 
dismally. 

While the trees and shrubs 
here named represent but a 
small part of all that might be 
enumerated, they may be taken 


Specimens. of Ilex crenata, or 

Japanese holly. These are small 

specimens but eventually will reach 
twelve feet in height 
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Some of These Southern Shrubs 
May Be Grown in the North 





as a characteristic selection, and 
may serve as a partial guide in 
the choice of a more elaborate list 
if such is needed. 

The far-sighted gardener, while 
planning for permanent effects, must bear in mind at least two 
other points; first, the appearance of the tree or shrub he 
would plant, both winter and summer, in its relation to its 
surroundings. If a deciduous tree, is it symmetrical and at- 
tractive when the leaves are off? If an evergreen, will its 
foliage form a good background? 

Second, if it is a blooming variety, he must consider its 
flowering period; the ideal arrangement, of course, is to provide 
a succession of flowers from the very earliest days of spring to 
the time when frost comes and nips every green thing. And 
wise indeed is he who, going even a step farther, looks to the 
dreary months to come and provides trees and shrubbery 
which, with their many-hued 
leaves and bright berries or 
fruit, reflect in the gloomy days 
of winter a flash of color from 
gay, glad summer. 

For the average home grounds, 
particularly those located on 
the small city lot, or in a com- 
paratively limited location else- 
where, about six varieties of 
flowering trees and shrubs may 
be taken as a safe collection from 
which to choose. Taking them 
in the order of their blooming 
period, they are the magnolia, 
dogwood, spirea, catalpa, red 
maple, and last—but in many 
respects most important of all 
in the South, their natural home 
—roses. 

These are all of low growth, 
and hence readily adapt them- 
selves to situations where space 
is limited. The plan of course 
should always be to give the 
lawn itself due prominence, 
without completely covering it 
with trees, flower beds an 
clumps of shrubbery and this 
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can generally best be accom- 
plished in city and suburban 
grounds, where space cannot 
be had by the acre, by using 
something from the list just 
given. 

The charm of the magnolia 
is twofold: first, its graceful 
rounding outline whether bare 
of foliage or in full leaf; and 
second, the wonderful white 
flowers with which it is loaded 
in the early spring. In sec- 
tions of the South the flowers 
of the magnolia are synonyms 
of fragrance and perfection of 
form; the white and delicately 
tinted, waxy flowers are won- 
derfully showy and distinctive. 

Something like a dozen dif- 
ferent varieties of magnolia 
grow and thrive in the South, 
the trees varying in size and 
form from mere shrubs to 
specimens ten or fifteen feet 
high. Their time of bloom, 
also, extends over several 
weeks. With some varieties 
the flowers open on _ bare 
branches, disappearing before 
the leaves come; others develop 
leaves and flowers about the 
same time; while still others— 
these of the evergreen type— 
offer the pretty spectacle of 
fully developed dark, glossy 
green leaves, forming a background for the great cup-shaped 
flowers. 

The dogwood is another shapely small tree famous for its 
showy flowers. These appear after the leaves are well devel- 
oped, the two forming a happy combination. In addition to 
the pleasing appearance of the tree, whether in leaf or with 
bare branches, and its showy mass of springtime flowers, the 
dogwood has a notable autumnal value as well; at frost, the 
foliage takes on glowing tints of scarlet, while the bright red 
berries, which follow the flowers, often remain on the branches 
long after the leaves have fallen off, making the tree conspicu- 


Acuba Japonica is well adapted to foundation plantings. 





Photinia serrulata and the English cherry laurel lend them- 
selves readily to formal treatment on the edge of the terrace 
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ous, even at long range. In 
addition to these attractions, 
the bright red bark of some 
specimens of dogwood makes 
it still more noticeable during 
the winter months. 

Among the distinct types of 
shrubs, none can, for general 
value in the home grounds, 
excel the spireas. They are of 
—- outline, whether in 
eaf or bare; they are adapt- 
able to practically all location- 
limited areas as well as lawns 
where there is plenty of space 
and, most important of all, 
they have unusual free- 
blooming qualities. There are 
spireas which bloom in early 
spring, and there are others 
that are in full flower in late 
fall. Between the two there 
are other varieties blooming 
freely in summer, so that the 
proper selection will supply 
flowers at any certain period, 
or all seasons as desired. 

Some spireas bear their flow- 
ers in upright, plumy heads or 
panicles and are ideal for 
clumps; others, notably 8. 
Van Houtteii, carry most 
graceful drooping trusses of 
white, flowers which some- 
times fairly cover the bush. 
This variety is particularly 
adapted to planting along a walk or wall. 

Catalpa trees are always a charming sight about the lawn, 
even a small one. They require some room, but if space is 
limited, only a few need be planted. They are of sturdy 
growth, with roundish, irregular tops and are pleasing alike 
for their broad, heart-shaped leaves and for the masses of 
thimble-shaped, creamy-white and purple marked flowers, 
which they bear in early summer. These appear in large erect 
spikes, or clusters, fairly covering the tree. The catalpas are 
especially good for planting on new grounds on account of their 
rapid growth and (Continued on page 39 


_ Pinching out the tips will hold the growth within bounds. 
Pachysandra is the edging plant 








Atrim hedge lends an air of seclusion to this attractive bungalow 


Remora ot cesses 
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Unsightly garages are concealed by this laurel hedge 


Screening the Undesirable 
ANDERSON McCULLY 


OME architecture has gone for- 
ward with such rapid strides in 
the last few years that even a 
two-room house is designed with good 
lines. However, we are not all build- 
ing, and many of us have inherited or acquired in an ill-advised 
moment flights of an other-day architect’s fancy that we may 
wish now had flown high enough and far enough to have passed 
us by. Or perhaps our dwellings have not accepted advancing 
years gracefully. 

It is in cases like these that the value of judicious planting 
may be most keenly realized. Beginning with the foundation, 
a screen of shrubs of varying height softens and conceals the 
base, screening an ugly contour or a poor foundation, and draw- 
ing the eye from the lines of the house to the lines of the shrub- 
bery. The house seems to be less glaringly blatant. If there is 
room for a flower border in front of the shrubs, the interest is 
still further carried from the house. 

But for breaking or softening harsh lines, or completely 
eliminating the ornate 
scrolls of Victorian exuber- 
ance, there is nothing to 
my knowledge that can 
compete with vines. Some- 
times where there is room, 
a carefully placed tree will 
have the desired effect. 
Climbing roses can fill a 
smaller space. 

The Virginia creeper (Am- 
pelopsis) is probably about 
as satisfactory a vine as 
there is for this purpose. 
The flat closely clinging 
leaf (A. veitchi) can be used 
for brick, stone, and cement 
surfaces: and the loosely 
growing larger leaved vari- 
ety (A. quinquefolia) for 
frame walls. Either of 
these varieties if planted in 
a still dormant condition 
should be cut down to with- 
in six inches of theyground 
so that the new growth will 
cling to the wall from the 
bottom up. I have raised 
the loosely growing kind 
successfully from seeds, cuttings, and layerings, and under- 
stand that the closely clinging is propagated in the same 
manner. With all its good qualities, it has one disadvantage— 
after the gorgeous autumn coloring, the leaves drop off for the 
rest of the winter. 

Wistaria and clematis are both beautiful thru their blooming 
periods, but have still a longer season of bare vines. For a 
strictly evergreen vine, I know of nothing better than coton- 
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You Can Use These Suggestions 
In Your Yards 





Gay window boxesand hanging baskets give a bright note of color to this 
home. The green trees furnish an ideal background to the white cottage 
and incidentally shut out much that is unsightly beyond 


easter. This is a shrub and not a 
vine, but it can be trained as such 
and gives an appearance of trimness 
that I have never seen approached. 
Several varieties would lend them- 
selves readily but the variety horizontalis is the one I have seen 
used most effectively. It has the further advantage of being 
easily started from a cutting, so easily in fact, that large and 
considerably branched cuttings may be used. I have rooted 
this fifteen inches long and with four or five branches just as 
successfully as I have the regulation size. 

Ivy is of course the densest evergreen vine of all, but I would 
hardly recommend it for haphazard use. It is hard on the 
walls and is prone to bury the house completely and invite 
itself unasked into the interior as well. It even draws caustic 
remarks from the mistress of the house. She says it harbors 
bugs and dirt. Its place is better as a covering for a wire fence 
where there is not room for a hedge, or possibly over a wire 
trellis as a screen for garbage cans or other unsightly objects. 
Ivy gives a good rich back- 
ground and does not require 
the breadth that shrubbery 
or hedges do. There may 
be extreme cases of old age 
or ugliness where it could 
be employed on the house 
itself, but use discretion. 
It is always picturesque 
and is capable of concealing 
any crime of building. 

For a climbing rose, Mme. 
Aifred Carriere, Silver Moon 
and American Pillar are all 
good growers and give a 
variety in type and season 
of bloom. Silver Moon is 
the sturdiest and has foliage 
that is evergreen in our 
northwest climate (Seattle). 
It is listed as a semi-double, 
but roughly speaking seems 
more nearly single than 
double. The bud is ex- 
quisite, and the cluster of 
very long yellow stamens 
gives an unusual touch to 
the beautiful full blown 
flower. 

There is a wide range of choice in shrubberies. The selection 
must depend largely upon the locality, climate, particular 
problem, type of house, and the personal preference of the 
owner. Personally, I have a-strong leaning toward the junipers, 

ews and conifersin general. It is not an economical leaning, 
but fortunately with patience these can be raised from cuttings. 
Furthermore, they need considerable relief and serve largely 
as accent marks. Some of these are (Continued on page 47 
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WINDOW: - “EDGEVALE™ 1S REALLY A RATHER ASTONISHING BIT 
ANP BED OF AHOUSE. DESIGNED TO COST ABOUT $6000, IT 
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THE AVERAGE. THE BASEMENT, BUILT TO STAY 
DRY, REPLACES THE USUAL ATTIC. &f THE 2-WAY 
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SHOW. 
TO MAKE FOR JOY WITHIN, BUT, BEST °F ALL 
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A REALLY AIRY AND READILY SCREENED VERAN- 
DA, NICELY PLACED FLOWER BOXES AND 0C 
CASIONAL OUTSWINGING CASEMENTS HELP THE 
INTIMACY. PRETTY HOUSE AND FRAGRANT 

GARDEN.— WHAT A HAPPY INTIMACY! THERE'S 
A BREATH OF WELCOME INIT ALL— AN INVITATION 
TO ONE'S FRIENDS TO PAVSE AND REST. & 
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A lasting home for a real family is “Edgevale,” 
not merely a stopping place between moves. 
What woman would not appreciate the advan- 
tages of a strictly modern apartment in addition 
to the attractions of her own house and lawn and 
garden? “Edgevale” follows the lines of the 
prairies, and so will fit admirably in practically 
any section of our country. Within, in the living 


room there is wall space for bulky furnishings 
such as a davenport and piano and in the dining 
room are two fascinating corner cupboards. 

ere is a convenient closet at the foot of the 
stairs and a coat closet just where it should be. 
In the kitchen, why not instaM a refrigerating 
machine, and an incinerator chute for garbage 
disposal? Everything else has been provided for. 











HANGING the wording in the old adage “Keeping out of 
hot water” to keeping in hot water, sounds the topic of 
this little tale. In this, we will discuss a few ways to 

have hot water when it is needed, probably one of the great- 
est joys of the American home, where hot water is used to a 
greater extent than in any other, and where it is always 
appreciated. 

The fact is that hot water makes a home a home. There is 
no getting away from that fact. Without it, this nation of 
bathers and sanitary 
sleuths becomes un- 
happy and unhealthy. 
The cry is always for 
a bath and the bath is 
wanted at different 
times because the 
schedules of life are not 
always true to the es- 
tablished time table, 
but must change and 
change quickly. The 
home without quick 
hot water is a home 
with ninety-nine per- 
cent joy extracted. 

In the homes thru- 
out the land where 
there is neither gas nor 
electricity and where 
wood is an agony to 
procure, the kerosene 
heater is a godsend. I 
remember spending a 
week-end in Connecti- 
cut, in a house that 
had only a few wood 
fires and no furnace. 
The wood was garnered with 
great trouble and expense. When 
I got there I wondered whether 
there was any chance of getting 
my daily dip and was answered 
by being taken for a trip to the 
bathroom where the hostess 
showed me a kerosene heater 
and talked of its advantages 
glibly and well. I thought at 
the time that she was too glib; 
that the quick, warm bath would 
be a mythical happening and 
that the days would spin around and I would be unlaved in 
the usual morning manner! Well, the next day dawned and 
I tripped into the bathroom, and bravely turned on the 
faucet, expecting to get a stream of cold water as icy as the 
unheated room from which I had dashed! I was doomed to 
agreeable disappointment, which translated, means joyous 
surprise! For the water sped out warm and inviting, and 
not only that, but the vapor from the water assisted in warm- 
ing the room which was being heated beautifully by a kero- 
sene heater. 

Of course there are two or three types of these heaters, 
made by the different makers of the kerosene ranges and 
heaters. There are some wickless (see, for different stove 
types, the article in Better Homes and Gardens for May, 
1924), some with the traditional wick, some with combination 
metal and asbestos wick, etc. But for the most part, all these 
types effect the same thing, and in every case they are at- 
tached to the koilér and directly heat the water as it passes 
along to the bathtub. 

Now we will, for example, take up the direct heat and wick- 
léss (kindler type) of these heaters, which is lighted and 
heated by an oil-soaked kindler which when heated sends off 
a vapor which is burned as a gas. In the same way as its 
kindler-type sister range is heated. 

In this heater are two copper coils about twenty-eight feet 
in length if they were uncoiled! Now don’t think you have 
to wait until the whole boiler is heated, for you don’t! 

Ah, but wait! First I should have told you that the heater 
is attached to the boiler by a special pipe and joint which 
extends from the boiler pipe right down to the burners them- 
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“The fact is that hot water 
makes a home a home 


Being In Hot Water 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 






















selves, which number two! Thus the water is preheated be- 
fore even it reaches the copper coils (mentioned above), and 
condensation and consequent dripping is eliminated from the 
burners! For after all, if you want a bath, the burners do not! 

The cold water enters the cold water connection on the 
lower part of the heater directly to the water pipe mentioned 
above, in friendly connection with the burners. Then as the 
water heats it rises, as is its delightful custom, passes thru 
the pipe into the top of the tank and then extends its warmth 
to all the water and gradually the home becomes civilized and 
modern with hot water available. 

Now these burners are just as odorless, wickless, clean and 
simple as the oil range’s “fixin’s” are. So you need not worry 
about the fact that the room in which the heater is, will be 
smelly, for it will not be! There is*no waste of heat, for the 
burners are close to the water pipe and there is no chance for 
waste. 

These heaters stand, are very steady and are perfectly safe 


and sound. This one in particular takes up about seventeen 


square inches of floor space (not a foot and a half) and stands 
about thirty-eight inches high. Everything is built to con- 
serve and preserve the generated heat, such as the asbestos 


lined double steel jacket about the burners also with an insu- 
lating air space. 


There is no fussiness about installing these heaters; they 
are very simple and 
any — can do it 
swiftly and well. These 
types of heaters and 
kitchen ranges can be 
connected to the same 
boiler, so that you can 
use either, as you will. 

The tank of this 
heater holds a gallon 
of kerosene which is 
enough to burn two 
burners at full heat 
from eight to ten hours. 
This means a fuel cost 
of about one cent per 
hour, perburner. There 
is a very convenient 
glass peephole in the 
tank so that you can, 
without guesswork, see 
how much kerosene has 
been consumed. 

This heater will raise 
the heat of a thirty- 
gallon boiler from 50 
degrees to 120 degrees 
F. in two hours. The 
kindlers are set in posi- 
tion by two levers be- 
low the glass door. The 
varying degrees of heat 
are obtained in rela- 
tion to where you set 
the lever. The tank is 
under the heater in this 
type and the stove is a 
compact mass of com- 
fort. 

Another type has the everlasting wick and works like its 
sister the everlasting wick range. This has the tank con- 
nected on a bracket and feeds the oil into the burner. This 
tank holds two gallons of oil. The coils are arranged to give 
great heating capacity, and all in all, it heats the boiler 
efficiently and comfortably. In about fifteen minutes there 
can be enough hot water for shaving; in another hour to two 
hours you can get bathing water or dishwashing water. 

In the house without gas there is nothing more convenient 
for heating water than the heater with a thermos.:* -vhich 
cuts off the flame when the tank is thoroly heated. 

The makers of this type of heater- make three different 
ones, of which there is one of large capacity with a large water 
storage tank, doubly insulated, which will keep hot water 
available for thirty-six hours. It is built with copper coils, 
thermostat and an excellent burner. (Continued on page 32 
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For Thoughts Beyond the “Power of 
Words to Express—Flowers 


Flowers for mother on Thanksgiving! Not as a 

gift, but as a fragrant and beautiful expression 

of your joy and hers at your homecoming. Or : 
to help fill the void in her heart if you cannot 

go home. 


Give your mother flowers on Thanksgiving 
—her day of days. Flowers express the love so 
deep that faltering words can never tell it, for 
flowers are the language of the soul. 


You cannot buy so much happiness for your- 
self and for others for so little money in any 



























Books for Use and Decoration 
JOHN LYNNE GREY 


HO the usefulness of books is nowadays quite generally 

established, the decorative quality of books is, unfortunate- 

ly, not vet fully appreciated even by householders who may 
be fairly steeped in literary lore and blessed with some discern- 
ment in matters artistic. Books are, however, so unquestion- 
ably decorative that they have a very distinct claim to a promi- 
nent place in the home, where their beauty of color and binding 
can be plain- 
ly seen and 
propor - 
tionately 
enjoyed. 
Think of 
books, just 
for a mo- 
ment, solely 
in terms of 
color! Vi- 
sions imme- 
diately 
arise of red, 
gray, blue, 
green and 
orange, 
brown and 
purple, and 
various de- 
grees of 
each, many 
enriched 


‘upon to do 


with gilt or silver. Even a relatively small collection of books 
may, indeed, flaunt every color of the rainbow. Should all 
that wealth of gayety, that wonderful source of decoration, be 
lost to the modern home? 

Because books are as diversified in color as the flowers that 
make a garden glad, their proper display rests upon a back- 
ground as restful as the green which Dame Nature so gener- 
ously pro- 
vides for 
flowers. The 
varied 
greens of 
summer 
leafage have 
the power to 
harmonize 
even appar- 
ently incon- 
gruous floral 
colors, and 
the right 
sort of in- 
terior back- 
ground can 


be depended 





as much for 
books. Not, 
of course, 
that books 


In the living room above, an 

agreeable background for books 

in their mahogany case is cre- 

ated by plain walls of palest 

fawn, ivory woodwork and 

rugs in which blue and terra 
cotta predominate 








Paneled walls, ivory toned, 

serve as a foil for a tall book- 

case of warm brown oak, at 

left. In the sunroom at right, 

books are lodged in tiny wall- 

shelves within easy reach of 
the hammock 
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To correspond with the paneled walls this little bookcase, built-in 
between two windows, is finished in ivory white, in marked contrast 
to the wood trim of marbleizsed bottle green 


require a garden-green background, tho 
certain of the softer greens that verge on 
gray or brown are always effective. 
Brown is generally satisfactory and gray 
is usually commendable in its lighter as- 
pects. Neutral phases of tan, buff and 
taupe vie in effectiveness with the softer 
tones of ivory, ecru and putty in creating 
a sufficiently restrained background for 


Books, it must be remembered, are not 
solely for decoration. They are, rather, 
primarily for use, and, both for use and 
decoration, a setting of quiet walls is de- 
sirable. This need not breed monotony, 
however, for in window hangings, chair 
coverings and rugs, the book colorings 
can appropriately find an echo. Thus to 
woodwork and walls of palest green and 
draperies of green, gold and violet would 
lend enlivening color notes in generous 
measure without detracting from the 
beauty of the books appearing in the 
room. 

When a setting of ideal character has 
been created, how shall household books 
be housed for the greatest utility and 
charm? That is a difficult question to 
answer when portable, sectional and 
built-in bookcases all await selection. 
Tho each of these types is adapted to 
varying needs and conditions, the port- 
able bookcase is not so well suited as the 
sectional bookcases to a constantly in- 
creasing home library. It is, however, 
always a dignified addition to any room 
of somewhat formal character in which no 
great array of books needs find a place. 


On the other hand, the sectional bookcase 
really encourages the purchase of books, 
because its original capacity can be so 
easily augmented from time to time by 
the addition of new units. 

Sectional and portable bookcases ought 
to conform both . 


in material and style 


with the other furniture in a room. Man- 
ufacturers have, happily, made this a 
matter of-ease by producing in recent 
years many excellent period bookcases of 
exquisite design and detail in all the 
wanted woods. Instead of matching the 
furniture, built-in bookcases, because 
they are so definitely structural, ordinarily 
correspond with the finish chosen for the 
standing woodwork of a room, tho occa- 
sionally when used with paneled treat- 
ments they match the walls instead. 

Tho the topmost shelves of very tall 
bookeases are suited to books of occa- 
sional use or great value, shelves that do 
not exceed five or six feet in height are 
more generally favored from the stand- 
point of both appearance and usefulness. 
They better conform with the size of the 
other furnishings, thereby helping to 
maintain the general lines of the decora- 
tive scheme; and, of course, they assure 
desirable accessibility. 

As to where books belong, most house- 
holders are likely to agree upon the 
living room. But books ought never to be 
confined to a single room—they should 
be placed in every room where comfort- 
able reading is a possibility. Each bed- 
room, for instance, should have its indi- 
vidual group of books, conveniently 
shelved. And that applies most of all to 
the guest room where, incidentally, books 
and periodicals of contemporary appeal 
ought to have precedence over the work 
of obscure, long-dead authors. In the 
sunroom, too, books should be at hand 
for leisurely reading. Even in the kitchen 
a tiny shelf of books might suitably be 
installed for the benefit of either maid or 
mistress. Nor should books be omitted 
from the rooms set aside for the children 
of a household, for the mere presence of 
good books is almost certain to inculcate 
a wholesome love of literature. 
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The Ideal 
F urniture Polish 
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Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the ideal fur- 
niture polish. It cleans, polishes, pre- 
serves and protects—all in one opera- 
tion. It rejuvenates the varnish and 
gives a delightful air of immaculate 
cleanliness. It imparts a beautiful, 
hard, dry, glass-like polish which will 
not gather dust and lint or show finger 
prints. Johnson’s Liquid Wax takes 
all the drudgery from dusting. It is 
easy to apply and polish. 


JOHNSON’S 
LIQUID 
WAX 


Your hardwood floors and linoleum will look 
better, clean easier and last longer if you 
= ga them occasionally with Johnson’s Liquid 

ax. It will make them beautiful—easy tocare 
for—they won’t be slippery—and will not heel 
print. And Wax is, by ar, the most economical 
polish for floors and linoleum—a pint of John- 
son’s Liquid Wax (75c) being sufficient for 300 ft. 


FREE---Sample and 
25c Book on Home 
Beautifying 





Our Book on Home Beau- 
tifying tells how to make 
\ your home more artistic, 
\ cheery and inviting. Ask 
fora FREE copy at the best 
paint or hardware store in 
ur neighborhood. If you 
ave any difficulty secur- 
ing the the Book, fill out 
and mail 
the coupon 
below. 


LOOK FOR 


THIS SIGN 
Stores maintaining Johnson j J0mnsons 


Service Departments carry a RTISTIC 
co eteline of Johnson's Artis- A 





SERVICE 
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lad to gi a copy of the 
Taisen Bask ond tell. you how 
to finish wood the proper way, 








S.C. JOHNSON & SON F.G. 11, RACINE,WIS. 
“The Wood Finish Authorities’’ 
(Canadian Factory— Brantford) 
Please me a good sized sample of Johnson’s 
iquid Wax and a FREE copy of your 25c Book 
on Home tifying. | enclose 10 cents to cover 


















new things to serve at the Thanks- 
iving feast is a question that is 
hard to answer. Thankfully, most of us 
appreciate the spirit of the day that 
has come down to us, a purely American day, from the pen of 
Governor Bradford. We cannot hope to indulge in wild turkey, 
and perhaps even a tame turkey is more than we can manage; 
but let’s follow the traditions as closely as we can. 

Another thing: a grandmother is an eminently desirable 
possession, always, and grandmother’s house is still considered 
the place of all places for the family gathering. But don’t 
let the lack of a grandmother influence you to treat this day 
like a mere Sunday. If you have a house at all, gather together 
your kinsfolk, serve an old-time dinner, and you’ll find yourself 
liking the least attractive of your 
cousins, I am sure! And lacking 
kinsfolk of any description, get to- 
gether some of your neighbors who 
are similarly situated. Look up 
that lone and lonesome man or 
girl you know and make one or 
both of them welcome at your 
table. 

Half the fun of an occasion like 
this is in getting the dinner ready, 
setting the table, and locating 
everyone at the table. Probably 
at least three youngsters will have 
to sit on the piano bench, but 
what of it? Didn’t you when you 
were small adore to have so much 
company that you had to sleep 
on the “twunk’’? Don’t let your 
children miss the fun and the 
education that comes of being a 
bit uncomfortable for the sake of 
the comfort of their guests. Make 
the table gay with your nicest 
china and silver, of course, decor- 
ating it to suit your fangy: 

But what of the dinner?’ Even 
when we say we shall have an old- 


ik why anyone should hunt for 


An Old-Time Thanksgiving Dinner 


GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


Don’t Hunt for New Things 
To Serve at This Feast 








grapefruit with all the membrane care- 
fully removed, a bit of orange and some 
finely diced bananas. Chill these, mix 
them lightly, put a portion into each 
tall-stemmed glass and pour in grape 
juice almost to cover the fruit. 

Have on the table also side dishes of ripe and green olives, 
crisp hearts of celery and small sweet pickles for everyone to 
nibble at while you are removing the dishes of the first course 
and bringing on the meat course. The center piece may be 
bronze chrysanthemums or it may be an old silver bowl filled 
with lovely fruits. 

If you can “run to” a turkey, as the English books say, the 
beauty of your table is assured. Bring it in, crisply browned, 
and place it before the host, together with the bowl of fluff 
mashed potatoes topped wi 
butter and dashes of paprika. By 
the way, let Father stand up to 
carve the bird if he wants to, on 
this occasion at least. Place the 
gravy before him too, and at the 
other end, before the hostess 
(yourself, no doubt) place the 
smart-looking platter of cauli- 
flower with cream sauce poured 
over it. I’ll tell you later more of 
the details of preparing these 
things’ Large plates of warm 
rolls, glass bowls of cranberry 
sauce thick and cold, and small 
glass cups of lemon ice will make 
a bounteous second course. 

It is really easier to serve the 
salad separately at a dinner like 
this than to put it on with the 
meat course. I would suggest 
a perfection salad with wafers as 
being colorful, light and supply- 
ing the vegetables that were 
omitted from the last course. 

Lastly comes fresh pumpkin 
pie and coffee, and if anyone finds 
it impossible to enjoy more food, 


fashioned one, there still remains the Every woman’s interest is held by pretty china, and _ the bowl of raisins and nuts and the 


question just what to have. 

and festive if you have in place when 
the folks come into the dining room, 
a colorful fruit cup. Any desired 


canned peaches, a few sections of 
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especially at holiday time. 
Your table will look ever so pretty /rench earthenware, inexpensive, in the “ 
wr yp a ay At top of page, next ve candle- 
stick with its smart bobeche are a lovely Royal . : 
Doulton plate, cup and saucer. The platter and plate °° cracked simultaneously amid 
° , next in order are of American make, in “Alcora” mirthful appreciation. 

fruits may be used, such as sliced gy “Peking” designs respectively. Last is the well- 
known “Indian Tree” in an English porcelain 


Just above ts a porter tall glass dish of candies which have 


easant helped to decorate the table are 
passed about, and jokes and nuts 


Now the details of preparing some 
of the things mentioned in the menu 
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just given. I spoke of having 
turkey; whether you have that or a 
capon or a fat hen from your own flock, 
try this variation of your favorite way of 
making stuffing. 

Fry the giblets brown in butter or in 
fat from the fowl itself, then run them 
thru the food grinder. Add hot water 
and use this to moisten the dry bread, 
rinsing out the frying pan to save every 
bit of flavor. Add chopped onion, chopped 
celery leaves and outer stalks, plenty of 
paprika, salt and pepper, and a handful 
of raisins if you like. Lastly stir in an 
egg, to bind the dressing together. Salt 
and pepper the inside of the fowl liberally 
and fill with the stuffing, sewing up the 
openings with stout twine. Fasten the 
drumsticks down close to the body with 
string, so they will not become too dry 
and also in order that the top of the 
roaster will fit; drape strips of bacon or 
fat pork over the breast and legs and 
place in the roaster with a cupful or more 
of water and all extra bits of fat that were 
salvaged in dressing the bird for the 
oven. Cover closely and roast in a mod- 
erate oven, allowing about twenty min- 
utes to the pound. Baste occasionally 
with liquid in bottom of roaster, adding 
more water when necessary to provide 
steam. Uncover the roasting pan for 
the last twenty or thirty minutes to allow 
the bird to brown nicely. 

Some good cooks prefer to reverse this 
order, browning the fowl in a very hot 
oven first in order to sear the surface 
and thus keep the juices from running 
out, and then reducing the heat. 

For a very “dressy” looking vegetable, 
wash a large, sound head of cauliflower 
and tie it up in cheesecloth. Cook in a 
large kettle of boiling water, uncovered, 
salting the water just before the v 
table is quite tender. This part of the 
performance, by the way, may be done 
the day before the festivity, to avoid 
odors and extra bother. Carefully lift 
out the cauliflower when tender and 
let drain. When dinner preparations are 
under way, place the head right-side up 
on a flat glass baking dish, sprinkle 
liberally with grated cheese and then 
with buttered cracker crumbs, and bake 
to a light brown. Pour hot cheese sauce 
over it and serve on the baking plate. 

Rolls are quickly warmed by placing 
them in a flat pan, spreading a damp 
cloth over the top and heating in the 
oven for ten minutes. 

Lemon ice may of course be omitted, 
but it is easy to prepare and may be 
made hours in advance. To make one 
quart, boil together four cupfuls of water 
and two cupfuls of sugar for five minutes, 
add three-fourths of a cupful of strained 
lemon juice, let cool and freeze. 

For perfection salad, shred finely one 
cupful of cabbage and one cupful of 
celery, and mix with these two slices of 
canned pimentos cut into strips, and 
two tablespoonfuls of pers: green 
pepper. Over these pour two tablespoon- 
fuls of lemon juice and vinegar. Add also 
half a teaspoonful of mustard, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, and one-fourth of a 
teaspoonful of paprika. In the mean- 
time have cooling one pint of lemon 
gelatine preparation; when it is cool but 
not solidified, mix the vegetables thoroly 
with it and pour into a flat pan to chill 
and set. To serve cut into squares, place 
each square on a lettuce leaf and top with 


a dab of mayonnaise or boiled salad 
dressing, 
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Designed for Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn. 


This attractive Colonial House is one of the 104 distinctive houses in our “Face Brick 
Bungalow and Small House Plans.”” Many houses from this collection have been built in 
all parts of the country and have elicited the most enthusiastic praise from their builders. 


Beauty That Endures 


HE beautiful color tones of a 

Face Brick house grow richer 
with the ing of the years. An 
occasional painting of cornice, doors 
and window sash and your home 
is even more attractive than when 
new. 
This abiding charm is but one of 
the economic advantages which, in 
the long run, make the Face Brick 
house the cheapest you can build. 

Other mg such as upkeep, 

eciation, fuel savings, insurance 
— and fire-safety are discussed in 
“The Story of Brick,” an attractive 
booklet with beautiful illustrations 
of modern homes and packed with 
information of value to every pro- 
spective home-builder. Sent free on 
request. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” are issued in four book- 
lets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, §- 
room houses, 6room houses, and 7 to 





8-room houses, in all 104,each revers- 
ible with a different exterior desi 

These designs are unusual and dis. 
tinctive, combined with convenient 
interiors and economical construc- 
tion. The entire set for one dollar. 
Any one of the booklets, 25 cents. 

We have the complete working 
drawings,specifications,and masonry 
quantity estimates at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” shows fifty 
two-story houses selected from 350 
designs submitted by architects in a 
nation-wide competition. Sent for 
50 cents. Complete working draw- 
ings, specifications, and quantity es- 
timates at nominal prices. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attrac- 
tive fireplace book, with many de- 
signs, gives full directions for fire- 
place construction. Sent for 25 cents. 

Address, American Face Brick 
Association, 1746 Peoples Life 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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ideal itary service suited for your 
suburban home, school or factory. 

health and increase property vajues 
with this quality equipment— 
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ing for his lawn. Better Homes and Gardens 
will help him. He can buy it for 10c @ copy. 

















AN EASILY MADE BIRD BATH 
I read what Mrs. John Paul Jones had to say about 
her bird bath, and would like to tell her and other 
subscribers about mine. I purchased a large gal- 
vanized ash can cover, turned it upside down on top 
of a square pedestal which I made of four pieces of 
wood, fastened it into the ground, painted the outside 
white, black enameled the inside of the cover, and a 
large nail or spike put thru the top of the pedestal 
catches the handle of the cover and holds it firm. This 
ean be removed and the cover taken off for cleaning. 
The bath rests about four feet above the ground 
which allows the birds to take a bath without having 
to keep one eye open for the neighbor’s cat as 
they certainly would have to do if the bath was on the 
ground.—Mrs. Edward Kapp, Haledon, N. J. 


THE PRIMROSE BEGONIA 

I wonder why we never hear anything about the 
little plant called the primrose begonia. I have never 
heard of any other iiame for it altho it doubtless has 
ene. To my notion it is the most beautiful of all the 
flowering begonias and it just seems to radiate cheer- 
fulness. I have one that is only eight inches high but 
it has fifteen flower trusses of the-brightest, clearest 
pink. These same trusses will continue blooming for 
nine months or more, always sending out the new 
buds on the end of the truss. It is of trailing habit 
and I find that the most satisfactory way of handling 
it is to set two stakes in the pot and tie the branches 
up the stakes. I have not a suitable place in which to 
grow house plants but my little begonia stays right 
on the job year in and year out.—Mrs. C. E. W., 
Drummond, Wis. 


A WINDOW BOX SUGGESTION 


Porch and window boxes never appealed to me 
because of the one-sided growth, reaching for light of 
the taller plants. I have overcome this fault by put- 
ting all such plants into pots, and sinking them into 
the boxes. As the plants develop the pots may be 
turned, insuring symmetrical growth, also making 
the removal or rearrangement of plants much easier 
if the box becomes overcrowded.—Mrs. C. C. Phipps, 
Spanaway, Wash. 


MY GARDEN 
I have taken your magazine for some time and 
have put to practical use many of the helpful sugges- 
tions. I am enclosing a pitture of my backyard 
garden taken in July. The high vines are “Champion 
of England” garden peas. I strung them up until 








they were seven feet high and then having run out 
ef string I quit. 
The strawberries I set out the fifteenth of May 





and this summer picked eighteen quarts. I notice 
that some writers advocate picking off buds and 
blooms the first year but I say pull the weeds, 
fertilize and mulch and let nature take its course. The 
child in this picture is my four-year-old daughter.— 
Burdell Schoonover, Millerton, Pa. 

[Editor's Note—Mr. Schoonover seems to be one 
of our champion gardeners. Can any of you garden 
fans beat his record for raising peas?]} 
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THE BENEFITS OF GARDENING 
I am sending you a few snapshots of my backyard 
or garden where I spend most of my idle hours among 
the birds and flowers. We were recently burned out 


by a big fire so the garden is yet in its infancy. I have 
many rare plants, however, and my hobby is to try 
new things. 


I think the garden is the best tonic or 














medicine one can take for in that way you get plenty 
of fresh air and a little relaxation. You also make 
the neighbors more friendly as they want to take a 
peep over the fence and then it makes them jealous 
to think that their yard is not so pretty. 

I get a lot of pleasure out of the garden working 
around my flowers, fruit and chickens and when it 
gets too dark to work in the garden and I feel a bit 
tired and do not care to dress up to go away, I hide 
myself in one corner and tune in on the outside world 
on the radio and get entertainment at my door with- 
out going after it.—H. R. Kahrs, Augusta, Ga. 


AN INEXPENSIVE WATER GARDEN 
I bought two pickle barrels and cleaned them 
thoroly; then had them sunk into the ground leavin, 
about four inches above the ground. Next I mounted 











up the dirt to within one inch of the top and filled the 
barrels two-thirds full of soil prepared in the following 


manner: one part thoroly decomposed manure; one 
part leaf mold and ‘two parts good top soil. I then 
planted one lily in each barrel. 

For an edging in the soil around the barrel I used 
fairy lilies, sweet alyssum and ageratum with sweet 
or As a background I used callas and gladiolus. 
When the weather became warm and the lilies had 
made some growth I put two fair-sized goldfish into 
each barrel. The 1 was a huge success for the 
lilies made wonderful growth and the blossoms were 
lovely. Now I am ren concrete pool to be put 
in this fall—Mrs. Sidney Wilson, Davenport, Iowa. 















LIKES THE MAGAZINE 

I have been taking your paper now for nearly two 
years and I want to tell you how much I like it. It is 
worth ten times the price you ask for it and I don’t 
see how we ever got along without it. I am a small 
home owner and crazy about flowers, fruit, garden 
and chickens, and have some of them all on our 
sapaee font 7. F ‘ 

am strong for your Fruit Experience de 
and Dad's Practical Pointers, as I am a sort ates 
man about the place with quite a bunch of tools and 
am always adding more to my equipment. 

We have strawberries, blackberries, figs, peaches 
apples, and apricots growing on our place and more 
vegetables than we can use. We have a hundred 
young chicks comi now also more than forty 
different roses =< other shrubs and flowers. 

So you may be sure we are strong for your pane 
and can hardly wait each month for itd B. ik hit, 
son, Hope, Ark. 


OWN YOUR OWN HOME 


I have been reading your articles encouraging 
people to own their own homes so I would add that 
of course you can have your own home if you want it 
enough to work for it. We know for twenty-five 
years ago we started to buy a home and at times got 
very discouraged, but finally we made the last pay- 
ment and the home was our own. We did without 
many things in those days but we succeeded in edu- 
cating our five children. 

If we could only realize how much better it is to 
do without some of the so-called pleasures to get a 
home while young, I think there would be fewer old 
people without homes. I eould write a lot about the 
disappointments and struggles we have had to win 
our home but what’s the use? You are bound to win 
if you will hold out long enough and be content to 
live as you are financially able and then see what you 
will have gained—a home of your own and the satis- 
faction of knowing you have earned it.— Mrs. B. B.C., 
Alexandria, Ind. 


OUR GARDEN GATE 


I surely do enjoy Better Homes and Gardens and 
only wish you could publish it twice every month, for 
I read it as soon as it arrives, then I cut out all the 
articles I can use in my amateur garden and paste 
them in my garden book. 

Six years ago we built a lovely bungalow. There 
were very few houses on our street. Today every 
lot is taken. The first years since there were weeds 
on every vacant lot we decided to put every cent 
into improvements in the house as the place could be 
beautified later on. Then as the lots were sold, 











streets back of us were paved and lovely new houses 
were built, so I started in to make our place beautiful. 
We had it all leveled and landscaped and then your 
magazine came and I wish you could now see the 
place after three years’ time. A landscape gardener 
planned the front yard but from ideas secured thru 
your ~ yon I am the landscape gardener for the 
side and kyard. 


The enclosed picture shows my garden gate. The 

rose is an American Beauty and this summer we 
icked 470 roses from it. — Mrs. Pearl Stearns, 
ichita, Kans. 
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Getting Neighborliness in 
Your Neighborhood 


Continued from page 9 


and many more, if we get together and 
have some kind of an organization. But 
we need something to ‘head up’ the plan. 
People don’t act to a common purpose 
without an organization.” 

And so the Center-Soll Club came into 
being. A temporary organization was 
formed and various necessary commit- 
tees appointed to carry out the plans 
they had in mind. The newspapers be- 
came interested, the Des Moines Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other civic clubs 
aided by counsel and other means, and 
soon the whole city was watching the ex- 
periment with curious, if not, envious 
eyes. 

The first project undertaken was a 
neighborhood Fourth of July celebration. 
The committee was careful to arrange 
the program so that it would not inter- 
fere with other plans for the day which 
the majority in the neighborhood might 
have made. The community observ- 
ance was, therefore, held on the after- 
noon and evening of July 3rd. 

Plans for the celebration were formu- 
lated and a written copy left at each 
door by boys and girls in the commu- 
nity. Block captains were appointed to 
solicit from those in their block one dol- 
lar from each family to purchase the 
fireworks, ice cream and defray the ex- 
penses of the orchestra. Everyone was 
willing to contribute to the project and 
with the exception of two or three in 
the whole community, there was one 
hundred percent response. 

We quote from a news item appear- 
ing in the Des Moines Daily ont: 
“Neighbors in the Center-Soll district, 
or between Ingersoll Avenue and Center 
Street and Thirty-fifth and Thirty- 
eighth streets, know each other. 

“They frolicked together Thursday 
night at one of the most unique commu- 
nity Fourth of July celebrations ever 
held in Des Moines. Residents of each 
street attempted to outdo each other in 
hospitality at the celebration held at 
Thirty-seventh and Center streets. Cen- 
ter street for the distance of two blocks 
was roped off for general reception and 
dancing. More than 2,000 attended.” 

In addition to the dancing, ice cream 
and fireworks, a general program was 
put on imcluding an address by the 


mayor, community singing and one min- | 


ute talks by four leading citizens of the 
neighborhood urging that the club be 
made a permanent affair. The commit- 
tee had demonstrated to the residents 
that a good time could be had at such an 
unique affair and they were ready to re- 
spond to such a suggestion. Not the 
least important was the “club song” 
written for the occasion by one of the 
neighbors under the title: “Keep the 
Porch Lights Burning!” 

A permanent organization was _per- 
fected and the neighborhood has carried 
on with several get-togethers since. There 
has been a picnic at one of the city parks 
where the secretary of the chamber of 
commerce addressed the neighbors, and 
other meetings have been planned, in- 
cluding a Christmas observance of some 
sort, if only a group of singers to go up 
and down the streets on Christmas 
morning singing carols. 

The important consideration is that 
Continued on page 41 
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ESTWARD the tide of American 

development flowed in the century 
that is gone. First the explorers, then the 
buffalo hunters, then the settlers in their 
prairie schooners, eager to homestead on 
free, virgin land. 


Today, the sons of those Western 
Pioneers are surrounded by civilization 
and close settlement. Their farms are 
located on high-priced land. 


But where is the heritage of Oppor- 
tunity for the sons of the present gen- 
eration? Where is the cheap, rich land of today? 


Look to Canada! 


Just over animaginary linelies the Dominion. 
of Canada, with the richest undeveloped 
area of agricultural land on the continent 
of North America. Low-priced, rich, virgin 
lands along the railroads—$15 to $20 
per acre—are the heritage of today. 





With 300 million acres some day destined to be plowed, less 
than 60 million are as yet under cultivation. 


There—in Canada—lies your Opportunity. The spirit that 
maple the West for your father’s sons is calling you for sake 
of yours. 


Canada is a good country to live in—a country easily acces- 
sible to the markets of the world—a country of over 40,000 miles 
of railroads—a country of democratic self-government, of secur- 
ity of life and property, and even-handed opportunity for all who 
are willing to work for their success. Canada is the original home 
of Marquis wheat. Canada grows the best oats and barley. Live 
stock thrive in Canada. Canadian bacon and dairy products com- 
pete successfully in the export markets of the world. 


Canada’s export trade, per head of population, ranks third 
among all nations. Canada’s development is almost without pre- 
cedent. Canada is a young giant of a country just realizing its 
own strength. Look to Canada! ‘ 


The Canadian Government’s Land Settlement Service, with 
its system of directing and locating settlers on suitable lands and 
looking after them until they are comfortably settled, is available 
to you without cost. Take your pen or pencil and print your name 
and address in this coupon and mail it to us. We’ll send you 
illustrated literature on Canada with complete information. You 
should have this information. Fill out the coupon. Méail it 
TODAY. The Opportunity you seek lies before you in CANADA. 


(ome to(anada 


Department of Immigration and Colonization 
Room 195 Ottawa, Canada 

Please send me Book I have checked below: 

Eastern Canada ( ) Western Canada ( ) 
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The smile comes 


with the rake 


Clean hands, light work 
with this self-cleaning rake 


Here is a rake that is making many new 
friends this fall, because it has a self-cleaning 
feature that is simple and positive, and yet it 
costs no more than a good old fashioned rake. 
Two brass springs allow the head of the 
Yellow Jacket to collapse on the backward 
stroke and the teeth are quickly freed of the 
captive leaves by rubbing along the ground. 


The Yellow Jacket is identified by the yellow. 
band on the handle. If your dealer does not 
have the Yellow Jacket drop us a postalfora 
descriptive circular, giving his name and 

and we will ask him to stock and 
display the Yellow Jacket for your approval 


Lindsay Chaplet & Mfg. Co. 





Harrison Bldg., 





Self-Cleaning 






Philadelphia 





Lawn Rake 


























WILLIAM A. BARTHOLOMEW 
_, ALLENTOWN, PA, 
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AVE y=" TREES ~*-NEWBARK 










4 Broken limbs, scraped bark, insect borings, 
fungi, etc. are death to trees. Save your trees 
by applying Newbark—antiseptic, healing, 
waterproof, permanent. 
book of Home Tree Surgery, or $1.00 for 
book and introductory 5 Ib. can. Satisfaction 
or money back. 


The Newbark Co., 51 Creek Road,Clinton.N.Y 


Send 10 cents for 


DEALERS WANTED. 








oridwide eds 
. free. 
kinds, $1.00; 30 kinds, $2.00. 


+ 4. F. ANDERSON, GLENN HALL LEICESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Homes of Famous Americans 


Continued from page 7 


and ruined it, if their prayer was an- 
swered at all. 

The Pilgrim story, if you go’back to 
first sources and get it as it was 
chronicled day by day by those who 
lived it and saw it, is distinctly a human 
story. It reflects much of human nature 
and contributes a great deal to the theory 
that human experience is much the same 
in all times and climes. 

There was nothing of the romantic in 
their daily life to them. It was a grim 
and determined struggle for mere exist- 
ence—a struggle waged by a handful of 
determined men and women against the 
combined forces of the wilderness and 
human disease. We are the ones who 
have put in the high lights, “touched up” 
the picture here and there, and, upon my 
soul, I believe we have distorted it. We 
have the itch to do this to every great 
historical event and sometimes we over- 
shoot the mark and make the whole affair 
ridiculous. 


'AKE the story of the landing as an 

instance. One would sometimes think 
that it was a sort of over-extended picnic; 
that there was great rivalry to see who 
should be the first to set foot upon Ply- 
mouth Rock, and that the rest of the 
early days were consumed in a friendly 
contest between John Alden and Captain 
Standish for the hand of the sprightly 
Priscilla. 

But what are the facts? The Pilgrims’ 
shallop, or small boat, had been fitted 
out and had been making explorations all 
along the coast from Cape Cod for two 
or three weeks. It is specifically set out 
in “A Relation, or Journal, of the Begin- 
ning and Proceedings of the English 
Plantation settled at Plymouth, in New 
England,” published in London in 1622, 
that this shallop was manned by “twenty- 
four armed men and four or five sailors.”’ 
This shallop had led the Mayflower to 
Plymouth harbor and had made two or 
three explorations up and down the 
harbor before it was determined on Wed- 
nesday, December 20th, “to take a better 
view of two places which we thought more 
fitting for us. . . . After our landing, and 
viewing of the places so well as we could; 
we came to a conclusion by most voices 
to set on the mainland, on the first place, 
on a high ground where there is a great 
deal of land cleared... .” 

The shallop, then, made the first land- 
ing and it was made up entirely of 
“armed men” and sailors. This would 
seem to be at loggerheads with the claims 
of Mary Chilton, and even of John Alden, 
not a fighting man but a hired man and, 
at first, not a real member of the Pilgrim 
faith. 

But, to continue: “So there we made 
our randevous; and a place for some of 
our people, about twenty; resolving in 
the morning, to come all ashore, and to 
build houses.” On the twenty-first and 
twenty-second, however, it stormed so 
severely that those on board could not 
come off, and those on shore could not 
go aboard. On the twenty-third only a 
few men could get off and they spent the 
day felling trees. It was not until the 
twenty-fifth that any considerable num- 
ber got ashore and they apparently were 
all men. 





We do not know who first set foot on 
Plymouth Rock, or whether that granite 
boulder was even the spot; there is not a 
word of it in the authentic records left 
behind. I find no mention of the other 
common romantic episodes with which 
tradition has surrounded the Pilgrims, 
such as the myth about Priscilla’s classic 
remark to John, or the sore heart of the 
stern and doughty Miles. 

We have even put a false halo over the 
heads of the American Indian, which the 
Pilgrim manuscript punctures in a matter 
of fact way. When Massasoyt came for 
the parley and signed the treaty of peace, 
the Pilgrims apparently got him drunk 
first; at least, he was reduced to that 
happy and carefree condition which often 
prompts even more civilized men to want 
to buy and sell everything in sight. Says 
the manuscript: “After salutations, our 
Governor kissing his hand, the King 
(Massasoyt) kissed him: and so they sat 
down. The Governor called for some 
strong water, and drank to him: and he 
(Massasoyt) drank a great draught that 
made him sweat all the while after.” 

In June, Edward Winslow and another 
went to visit Massasoyt (the spelling 
varies) and they “fell to discoursing of 
England ahd of the King’s Majesty, 
marveling that he would live without a 
wife.”” (Queen Anne had died the year 
before.) Then, in time, they went to bed. 
“He laid us on the bed with himself and 
his wife; they at one end, and we at the 
other: it being only planks laid a foot 
from the ground, and a thin mat upon 
them. Two more of his chief men, for 
want of room pressed by and upon us; so 
that we were worse weary for our lodging, 
than of our journey.”” They stayed for 
two days with nothing to eat being 
offered, because Massasoyt had nothing 
and finally determined to hurry home be- 
fore their reer 5 gave out. “. .. we 
feared we should be lightheaded for want 
of sleep. For what with bad lodging; 
the savages’ barbarous singing, for they 
use to sing themselves asleep; lice and 
fleas within doors; and muskeetoos 
(mosquitos) without; we could hardly 
sleep all the time of our being there. We 
much feared that if we should stay any 
longer, we should not be able to recover 
home for want of strength.” 


tg Duxbury, at the north end of Ply- 
mouth Bay, some seven miles from 
the town, is the John Alden house. It 
was built in 1653, and here John Alden 
lived the last thirteen years of his life 

rior to his death in 1687. John Alden 

ad two cabins at Plymouth which were 
burned over his head, and then he came to 
Duxbury, where he built a cabin in a 
little cove of the harbor, about a quarter 
of a mile from the present house. This 
cabin was in time destroyed also, and he 
and Priscilla came in their old age to live 
in the house which is the subject of this 
sketch, and which had been commenced 
by their eldest son. 

It is a large and commodious house 
not unlike thousands of New England 
farmhouses. It is of typical Colonial 
construction, but two things struck me 
about it: the first is the shingles on the 
outside which have withstood the ele- 
ments for a long, long time. I do not 
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Famous since 1847 








Make Your Own Shade at 
Half Price! ¢ ibe 


This beautiful shade is easy to 
do—we tell you how. You can 
also color the vase to match, a 
and make lamp and shade 

blend with your decorations, 
It's fascinating! Our new 
catalog, 56D D, shows over 










ec— 
everything you need to make your 
parchment shadelamps at half price 
or less! 

Our new book, “How to Make ¥ 
and Paint Parchment Shades” 
gives over 150 beautiful d 

and color combinations. It 
reveals the secret of our new 
—— reraft” procems for color- 
ng lamps, candlesticks, bowls, 
etc., to match lampshades and 
room decorations—no firing 
needed, colors last forever. 
Tells how to make gifts for 
Christmas, weddings, parties, etc. 

Write today. Big catalog is FREE. Book is only 25c, 
postpaid. Write now, enclose stamps or silver at our 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 
CHINA PAINTERS: 32% 72%, 


ing direct with us—we are America’s largest white 
china importers! 



















WON’T MAR FINEST WALL PAPER 
Display your pictures without injuring walls 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-Less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
The secret is in the strong tool tempered steel 


Ne white, Reegretens 


HOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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know that they were originally there, as 
it is possible that the house was then of 
the usual log structure. But in time, the 
refinements came and the shingles were 
added. The other point was the old 
kitchen, a picture of which accompanies 
this sketch. vm 
“In this kitchen, the fireplace was re- 
cently dug out; that is, the later fire- 
places which had been built into the larger 
and older one were removed and the 
original discovered. Many interesting 
things were revealed here. Among them, 
an old oven built of stone and brick to 
the rear of the fireplace where the baking 
was done in great pans. 

On a table in one corner of this kitchen 
are placed a complete set of the wooden 
dishes from which the Pilgrims were 
forced to eat during their early years. 
These dishes are hand made from native 
wood and are very crude and rough. But 
they bring one face to face with the grim 
reality of their lives. 

Over the mantel hangs a cross-bow and 
arrow which some good Englishman used 
in his warfare; and when the fireplace was 
dug out, a complete Indian arrow was 
found on a ledge there where it had fallen 
and reposed the; two-hundred-fifty-odd 
years. It is supposed that John Alden, 
or some of his Soos, being out hunting, 
found it and carried it in and laid it on 
the shelf. 


UST adjoining the kitchen is the bed- 
room where John Alden died, and 
we are shown the very bed, according to 
tradition. John Alden, it will be recalled, 
was the youngest man in the Mayflower 
company and he lived to be over eighty 
years of age, being one of the last sur- 
vivors. 

There is little of especial interest in the 
other rooms. We see the typical H and 
L hinges on the doors and cupboards, and 
arrow and hatchet hinges. The beams 
and all the timbers were, of course, 
hand-hewn. The floors are great wide 
planks likewise hand made. 

It all betokens strength and security, 
and a sense of achievement pervades the 
very atmosphere. One cannot help but 
feel that the Pilgrim roots had gone down 
deep into this soil when a place like this 
aa be built. Its very situation, seven 
miles from the Old Fort, indicates that 
menace of the wilderness had long since 
been removed, and the straggling hint of 
an orchard at the door indicates that the 
threat of famine had been pushed aside. 

The love story of John and Priscilla is 
one of the high spots in all that grim 
story. No doubt much coloring has been 
added by the romancer and the poet, 
but that makes it none the less fine. Their 
love-making only goes to prove that, 
whatever the trial or however uncertain 
the day’s life may be, human hearts will 
not renounce their instinctive impulse for 
expression. Love will not be denied. It 
flourishes and struggles for fruition even 
among death and desolation. 

I have searched in vain for some auth- 
entic record of the incidents in their court- 
ship, as unfolded by the poet. They were 
not found. True it is that Captain 
Standish’s wife perished that first ter- 
rible winter, and that two or three seasons 
later Priscilla married John. Whether 
she ever made her historic reply to John, 
we do not know. 

But it is just as well. Her fabled reply 
has caught our imagination because it was 

Continued on page 37 
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POHLSON THOUGHTFUL GIFTS 


ree Minute Glass 
“Sands of time’’ run outin this glass 
in exactly three minutes. Tells you 
how long to talk on long distance 
phone, how long to belcup. Comes 
packed as yousee, 
a well liked gift, 























A MAN’S 


BILLFOLD 
Made of fine 
quality black 
leather, holds 
bills in one 
quarter foldsso 
smoothly and 
compactly that 
we call it the 
Tight-wad 
Billfold. Slips 
into vest pocket. 
omen in decorated 


Sent Postpaid for 
50 cents. 





Instead of pinning the hems you sew to the knee this 
device, beautifully made of German silver, holds it for 
zou. Comes in very attractive gift box, postpaid for 


AN ARTISTIC FLY 
SWATTER 


No matter how care- 
ful you may be, in comes that annoy- 
pad This pretty fly swatter will 

on hand todeal with him, becauseyou'll 
like to see it on any table. Threein box, postpaid $1.00 


THIS IS “LOVE OF A LINE” 9 
Fohison 

















You take it 
traveli and 
with it’s com- 
panions of mini- 
ature clothes 
pins and fairy 
soapand wonder 
how you did 
without it. At 
home too 
you'll find 
it handy 
often. 


Have you ever received a Pohison gift or sent one? In 
either case there is a real . nd for your copy of 
the ‘““Treasure Chest”, hundreds o mn suggestions [llus- 
trated to nake gift giving easy. Utility and artistic merit 
will be found in ev Pohison -¥ h is packed with 
extreme care and will arrive at its destination in perfect 
condition. All sent postpaid. 

POHLSON GIFT SHOP, Dept. 61 
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Toy . a 
Windowphanie 
translucent material which makes 
Sled bi'anyone, Consifitie. Precticatly 
destructible. Great variety of designs a 
windows fa 


priate( or doors, transo’ 
Pouses, churches, —~ |" ete. rite for free 
iterature. 


A samples and illustrated 
Dealers wanted. 


ua F. MALZ, 19 E. 14th $t., New York 

Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper 
Solid metal, carefully milled, finished b) 

lready to attach to steps or porch where it 

anima) designs. $3.50 


Sach. $8.00 perp 


GIrTs 
, Ctreulars sent upon receipt of stamp 
SEHOLD PATENT CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 





Pawtucket , Rhode Island 




























Modernize yourhome 
with %-in. Oak Flooring 


laid right over the old soft- 
wood p pedi; at little expense 


Your new floors will then be 
as beautiful and permanent 
as if oak had been laid orig- ¢ 
inally. The cost will not 
exceed that of a new carpet. 


Oak floors save housework; FLOORS 
they are sanitary. seitiin aie 
Everlasting Beauty. 


Mail the coupon beiow for 
your copy of our new 
booklet, containing the 
new color finishes. 


To OAK FLooRING BUREAU 
1066 Ashland Block, Chicag¢ 
Please send me ‘The Story of 
Oak Floors,” ’and “‘How and 
| Where to Use Oak Floors.” 





| Name ...00005 ose ts 





| ABEIOES vnvccecicccrs.ccensians 











Will not check, 


crack or turn white on floors, 
wood-work or furniture. 


Money back if not satisfied. 


Send 10c for quarter pint can, id, 
and helpful booklet ps refinishing terni. 
ture, floors and wood-work. 


Louisville Varnish Co. 
1406 Maple St. 
Louisville. Ky. 





RN MO 
bat HOME | 


YOU can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or e catielting. Weinstruct you by our new 
work Directograph System, canely you = 
=e bey you cash each week. 
full particulars and free 
“as. ancis orized Capital $E'ss0,000.00— 
uth 
245 Colborne B wildine, ke Can. 








Our advertisements are all guaranteed. 


Better Homes and Gardens 


How to Buy and Cook Meats. 


DOROTHY KNIGHT 


OR most of us, veal is made up only 

of cutlets, chops, and roasts. A 

stuffed shoulder of veal, or the use 
of the shoulder, breast or neck for a 
delicious veal pie, simply is not within 
our comprehension. Neither do we stop 
to realize that some very good roasts may 
be had from such medium-priced cuts as 
the shoulder and breast, in place of the 
usual roast loin or leg of veal. 

Veal is in season during the spring, but 
it is obtainable on most markets all the 
year round. It is the flesh of the young 
calf, killed when six to eight weeks old. 
Veal from a younger animal is very pale 
in color and watery and is really unfit 
for consumption. It is less nutritious and 
harder to digest than beef, and it requires 
very thoro cooking. The flesh of good 
veal is pinkish in color and the fat is 
white. 

Since it is a lean meat of an unde- 
veloped animal, extra fat and seasoning 
should be added to it when it is prepared, 
to make it most appetizing. Both onions 
and celery greatly improve its flavor. 

The recipes given here will serve to 
acquaint you with some of the less 
familiar ways of serving this variety of 
meat; and the chart will remind you of 
uses for the familiar cuts. But if you 
wish to get the most help from the chart, 
we suggest that you not only read it over 
carefully now, but cut it out and mount 
it on cardboard to hang in your kitchen 
where you can consult it: often. 


Veal Pie 
1 pound of veal 4 cupful of 
1 stalk of celery 3 tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 green pepper 1 teaspoonful of salt 
Half an onion 1 cupful of milk 


_ Cut up the veal for stewing, and put it 
in @ saucepan with just enough water to 
simmer. Add the salt and the onions cut 
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up. About half an hour before it js 
tender, add the peas and the celery and 
green pepper cut into bits. When the 
stew is done there should be about two 
cupfuls of stock in the saucepan. 

Take out one cupful of the stock and let 
it cool slightly before mixing it with the 
milk. Reserve a little of the cold milk 
to mix with the flour, making a smooth 
paste. Add the milk and stock to the 
stew, and then stir in the flour paste. Let 
this cook until it thickens.. Turn all into 
a baking dish. Cover with a biscuit 
crust and bake in a hot oven about 
twelve minutes. 

Veal Birds 

Cut slices of veal as thinly as possible, 
and divide in pieces about two and one- 
half inches long and one and one-half 
inches wide. Chop up trimmings from 
the veal, add half their measure of fine 
bread crumbs, and season with salt, 
pepper, paprika, onion, celery salt, a few 
drops of lemon juice, ‘and chopped salt 
pork. Moisten the filling with enough 
beaten egg to hold it together and spread 
it on the slices of veal. Roll the slices 
and fasten with tooth picks or skewers, 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper, roll in 
flour, and fry in hot fat until a golden 
brown. Turn the fire low, pour milk over 
the birds to half cover them, tightly 
cover and cook slowly about twenty 
minutes or until tender. After the birds 
are done they should be removed from the 
frying pan and placed on small pieces of 
toast and the milk in the pan thickened 
with flour paste and poured around them. 

Veal Fricassee 

Simmer the veal until tender, then cut 
in slices for serving. Season with salt 
and pepper, roll in flour and brown in 
hot fat. Serve slices with a gravy made 




































































Comparative . Amount to Buy 
Uses of Veal Veal Cuts osts Per Person 
Soup Knuckles (fore or hind | Low.............. =) 7 0 ee 
re ee ee shank) . : A aS eae eae POP AE Me 
ee. , | Tom. at od wea soe eee: 
Shoulder. . Sine A... eva to % pound........ 
DPT s vos snopes ty vans snsirg adh bia 6<.p0b aie Balk Medium. ay Wee \% to a pound........ 
eee oo ee er es 
SEPP OEE DF TOPO Shoulder. . 7 14 to % pound 
IN xa pale 90 0:50 ho Breast. : a 4 to % pound 
EES AAT ns Ns sal x Gocco 0% Low.. 4 to %& pound 
| Shoulder.......... Medium......... : 4 a 
Veal Fricassee....... ~ SAE OE ae Botha ward 36 POURG. 6scovecsceer 
pee or rack. CLG sik 3h Soe on ot Se RNs dee 68 e t ee 
EE SS | Loin. a a. ll CU 
Sliced from leg... .. OR Pe 36 pound. .6 5. sie ds 
Shoulder = SST ..| % pound...... 
Breast. su tae ues RS Sie cc onde ..| & pound..... 
RS Se a yee tS ae.ain'b. «mie lg pound..... 
oS es | aE 4 pound 
5D ae ia ea wakes SPS 
Shoulder Seies és Cate ER res ae % pound 
TERRES Fy Fe en a. as 4 pound..... 
Ro ndbaur staves xis ES Te % pound..... 
ON IR, SGP Ae es cans ede \% pound veer 
BE Fp EOS ~ Seer eee) oo. 
Shank, neck or other | Medium.............. \% pound........ --# 
Te ae rere eee ooeens 
| ¢ SS oe Low... +] pound ec eeeececeeet 
Senior. Medium..... pound. .....+++s++: 
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How of Veal 


Third of a Series of Charts 


from the liquor in which the veal was 
coo 
Jellied Veal 

Have the butcher break into severai 
pieces a knuckle of veal. Put the knuckle 
in a kettle with 1 pound of lean veal and 
1 small onion, cover with boiling water 
and cook slowly until tender. Drain the 
liquid from the meat and put this liquid 
back on the fire and cook until it is re- 
duced to 1 cupful. 

Chop the meat finely and season well 
with salt and pepper. 

Garnish the bottom of a mold with 
slices of hard cooked eggs and chopped 
parsley. On top of this place a layer of 
chopped meat, then another layer of eggs 
and parsley. Repeat until all the meat 
is used. Pour the liquid over the mix- 
ture, press and chill. Turn out on a plat- 
ter and garnish with tomatoes and pars- 
ley. The slices may be served on lettuce 
with a spoonful of salad dressing. 

Breaded Cutlets 


Veal round steak 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1 egg 2 cupfuls of hot water 

Bread crumbs 1% cupful of tomato cat- 
sup 


Cut the veal round steak into pieces of 
nice size for serving, removing the tough 
membrane, and pound and shape into 
round pieces. ena with salt and 
pepper and roll in crumbs, then in beaten 
egg and lastly in crumbs again. Brown 
in pork fat or bacon drippings, then re- 
move the cutlets to a stewpan and make 
a gravy in the frying pan using the flour 
and water listed above. Cook until 
slightly thickened, then add the tomato 
catsup and season highly. Pour this 
gravy over the meat and simmer or bake 
in a slow oven for at least half an hour. 

Other more highly flavored meats yi 


vantage, some variety of pork bein 
the usual choice. Veal and ham serv 
together are exceptionally good. 

Veal and Ham 


1 pound of veal cutlets 4% pound of ham 
Salt and pepper 


Fry the ham, using no fat unless the | 


meat is very lean. When it is done, lift 
it out on a serving dish and place where 
it will keep hot. In the ham fat that is 
left in the pan fry the well-seasoned veal 
cutlets, uncovered, until they are a 
deep, pretty brown. Place on the dish 
with the ham. Add a little water to the 
gravy; do not thicken but season with 
salt and pepper and pour over the meat 
and serve. 
Creamed Veal With Green Peppers 

Cut cold veal, left from roast or stew 
into cubes. Slice a green pepper and 
cook about five minutes in several table- 
spoonfuls of butter. Lift the pepper out 
of the fat and put into the pan two or 
three tablespoonfuls of flour—enough to 
thicken the quantity of medium white 
sauce needed for the amount of veal on 
hand. Gradually add the milk and stir 
until thickened; then stir in the veal and 
peppers. Season to taste and serve on 
toasted biscuits or bread. The veal will 
have the appearance of chicken, and will 
resemble it in flavor also. 


Veal and Pork Loaf 
1 pound of pork 2 pounds of veal 


Cook the two meats together slowly 
until they are very tender, using bay leaf 
as seasoning. Drain, shred the meat and 
arrange in a loaf pan. Cook down the 
liquid until it will jell, seasoning it highly 
with your favorite condiments, and pour 
over the meat. Let chill and serve in 













































































be combined with veal to very good slices. 
Time for Vegetables 
Preparation Cooking to Serve 
Crack bone. Add to cold water with meat. Simmer.. 4 to 5 hours......... Celery 
onesey es Jen ROl ah woie's ep er NE St: eT ER Pi BAT eB Carrots 
Cut meat in pieces and brown in hot fat. Add boiling | About 1 hour........ ery 
water, SONGS AME GUO GOUT. 5 on <> os comb ahd dk ew ekhsen< cd edbe sscadeseke Tomatoes 
0 0b4)0000 wenger hand ot el Rih ReEN enh > 4 kil hs adakhAdesbeatekale ‘eas 
000s é00oebeapadewet- «hb DO ReR eae sie dene touts adel Potatoes 
Season, sear. Add small amount of water, cook slowly....{| 3 to 4 hours......... Peas 
Casseroles and Pies: Cut in pieces. Brown before stewing | 1 to 144 hours....... ery 
SOP GR, orcs b:d'0 bb. ccd 344008 odes ss + Le DE Sabb bad beeewenawe Carrots 
cceccccce db de padhwed hes 0:49N% cent ie henna a dea es AEE 3506s 50nd Dh cae Potatoes 
Slice, stew, season, then sprinkle with flour and saute in hot | About 1 hour........ Onions 
Soh... «: cadin xa aeaensaW aaa des Wie ok bce o> cee ERG BG REAL Gan ava Oke Carrots 
oo cect cer ee eM ie eee e Een Soames eh teas Mache eee eben: coenbe’ band coueee On Celery 
Fry or saute. May be baked. Dip in crumbs if desired... .| 10 to 15 minutes... .. Tomatoes 
Coc c ccc cre ckebed pain aens pn ea balniee en Lament bees bas Baking: 35 minutes..| Peas 
Lititsstecenececeeecececccccessscesnssescessareseseesiesnsedecsccssccecees Carrots 
Cut in pieces, trim and cook 5 minutes with celery, onion, | About 15 minutes... .| Celery 
etc., In water to cover. Drain, season and fry. May | PEERY ta Rep: Onions 
ronda ss 6idisa fv aign = vs Laud ap eae Suara RIA ORE hed wins oaila's ca Tomatoes 
Season well, flour, lay strips of pork over the top. Brown | 20 minutes to the | Potatoes re 
in hot oven, then bake slowly. Baste frequently. May Shas in ccchewe Peas 
CUM 65s) Fie Foy sn ccctele s Lacks cater schih neshconbae eas icoen Carrots 
Dititttse eee eeeeeeeneseees TT ee EP eae ee Tomatoes 
Cut into serving pieces. See preparation for steaks and | 15 to 20 minutes..... Tomatoes 
Feclpe GRID. EG chnsss 0a mak y's atekbaks oGhl been teiies cite cacneak td hace Peas 
Litistssss ee esandeewseccccccs des eceebecleccencccnchefesdedsecsccsosececes Carrots 
Grind, season, add pork, crumbs, milk, eggs, etc. Mold and | About 30 minutes to | Celery 
Dn IR Re ie CER TT, the pound......... Potatoes 
Lr tt 06550465 085 Meme ER OS 0004s) ose abNE eos seeiahion see Mop wines > * re ekeesbis Tomatoes 
Cut in thin slices, Stuff, roll, brown and cook. (See recipe | About 20 minutes... .| Tomatoes 
MOVE). «oo eediad nde + KAEREN vas kn 04 eed LAR a dct ee Peas 
Wee OUND. cnaihs ou andi sédninic3dewdbul ia ERIE Ov a ee eee oes 
= ee : SPERM ES ©. 0 2OGS 6:6 0419 ORS 0659 1 MEROREAS CESS NOS ES OES © ode Oh Oo ee ened be 6 be Oke b 
Stew, drain and dice, (See recipe)...................... About 1 hour orlonger|............ 
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PLAN- 


"Sidewalls of : 
Enduring Beauty 


For that new home you plan to build or buy, 
or for the addition you think of making to the 


old home, choose ‘‘Sidewalls of Enduring 
Beauty’’ made of KEYSTONE Red Cedar Sid- 


ing, the wood that won't decay. 


‘*Sidewalls of Enduring Beauty’’ 
other parts of the house as a rule. 
open to several different treatments. They 
bring grace and charm to any setting. They 
cost comparatively little; take paint exception- 
ally well; shrink very slightly, if at all, in 
any climate; resist decay, being wholly free 
from pitch or rosin and are unusually high in 
insulating value. 

KEYSTONE Siding is made from selected 
logs of famous British Oclumbia Red Cedar. 


Every piece is inspected and must be perfect. 
Every bundle is labelled. 


Valuable illustrated, informative booklet 
sent free on request. Write for yours now. 


outlast the 
They are 


HAMMOND CEDAR CO., Ltd. 
New Westminister, B. C. 
CANADA 








HEAR MUSIC AND TALKING 
1000 MILES AWAY 


New Radio Set Has No Outside Wires 
or Storage Batteries 








The new Trans-continental Radiophone which is 
the most simple, and the clearest toned radio set you 
have ever listened to, is the invention of Mr. E. G. 
Coats, of Chicago. This radio outfit is entirely dif- 
ferent from all others. No outside wires needed. No 
troublesome storage batteries. It comes complete, in 
a beautiful mahogany finish cabinet (console type) 
and a loud speaker built right in so the entire family 
can listen toit justlike a phonograph. It is guaran- 
teed to have a range of 1,000 miles. Listen to the 
musical concerts, singing, lectures, and speeches. Get 
the market reports, latest news and returns of the big 
games by radio. Mr. Coats wants to place one of his 
amazing new radio outfits in each locality and is now 
making a special reduction of 40 per cent in price for 
the first outfit placed in each community. Write Mr. 
E.G. Coats, 338 West 47th St., Chicago, for his spec- 
iallow price offer and be the firstin your locality. 


LEAR ACCOUNTING or’ 


Stenography by MAIL 

Special Rates to first applicant from your community. 
7 —v t . ica regarding — 

412 2nd Ave. So. nlinnengette, tan 

















Stop Icy Blasts 


HOME COMFORT 


INSULATED 


WEATHERSTRIP 
Saves 20% to 40% Fuel 


You can install it yourself. Simply tack on—Turn 
the corners. It is weathertight, waterproof, dust- 
proof, flexible and non-conductive of heat or 
cold. Comes in one 
continuous length. 
No left over pieces. 
No waste. No sawing 
or mitering. Contains} * 
no wood or metal. 
Stopsandpreventsrat- 
tling doors and win- 
dows. Color, maroon. 
Figure 20 ft. average, per door or window open- 
ing, then send in for the required number of 
feet. We prepay shipping charges. 


Fill out and mail this blank today 


Money back if not satisfied. 














WUMBER OF FEET...---..-~- AT 10 CENTS PER FT. 


ATTACHED FIND MONEY-ORDER, CHECK, CASH, FOR $2.2... cnnne 


E.J.WIREFS, 101F S.17thSt., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sole Manufacturer and Patentee 
PAT. JAN. 22, 1924. ACCEPT NO INFRINGEMENT OR IMITATION! 
Wewant county salesmanagers — whowtlldevote fulltime to 
buatiding a profitable and on pustnees. Inquire for territory. 











OLYOKE?” KER0sEnE 
HOT WATER HEATER 


SUPPLIES hot waterfor kitchen, 
laundry and bathroom. Attaches 
to regular boiler without disturb- 
ing stove connections. 
BURNS ‘“‘coal oil” and is both smoke- 


less and odorless. Economical to install 
and operate. 


APPROVED by Good Housekeeping. 
Many thousands in use in every section 
of the country. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 11 on 


Hot Water Heating in the Home. 
Give name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. | 
Holyoke, Mass. | 


Mon aa 
S 























our factory to wearer. 
Easily sold. Over one million sat- 
isfied wearers. No capital orexperience 
poquieee, Large steady income, Many earn 
$100. to $150. weekly. Territory now being 
allotted. Write For Free 
Madison 


Co., 501 B’dway, New York 


Our advertisements: are always guaranteed. 
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Being In Hot Water 


Continued from page 20 


Then, of the other two, one has an oil 
tank affixed on the side and the other 
has two tanks, one on either side of the 
apparatus. 

In all heaters, whether of gas or oil 
variety, they must be of non-rusting 
materials, installing should be as simple 
as possible without much extra expense 
pol the device must be able to take care 
of the water pressure in your vicinity, 
and be built for long wear. 

The oil heater is excellent for all homes 
minus gas and they are especially useful 
for the small summer home or bungalow, 
for a sudden visit when you don’t want 
to have the gas turned on. 

All these heaters outlined above are 
excellent so you can take your choice 
and not go wrong. 

In the case of the gas heater, the ideal 
in heating, there are various types. The 
instantaneous and the storage varieties 
are the large divisions into which the 
gas water heaters fall. These are again 
headed by: 

(1) Automatic storage (gas) heater is 
called automatic because when it be- 
comes heated to over 140 degrees F. the 
thermostat device shuts off the gas sup- 
ply. These are excellent hot water 
heaters for large homes, but for the 
small home the instantaneous heater is 
the best buy. If your house is larger 
than a three bath, with all the accom- 
panying fixings, then you can consider 
the storage automatic. Yet even at that, 
the automatic instantaneous is some- 
times chosen. 

(2) Circulating Heaters are put on 
the side of the boiler and simply heat 
the water therein. Here, of course, there 
is often a waste of gas due to more water 
being heated than is actually used and 
requires a re-heating at the next need 
for hot water. 

(3) The Automatic Instantaneous 
Heaters work according to the flow of 
water needed. That is to say, when you 
turn on a faucet the gas is turned on and 
you get, in accordance with the size of 
your heater, from three to eight gallons 
of hot water per minute. You don’t 
have to wait for it to heat, for it heats 
immediately. 

Instantaneous Heaters 


There are excellent instantaneous gas 
heaters on the market and they all work 
on the same principle, differing only in 
small details, claimed as better by their 
makers. But even the makers say that 
of these three or four heaters there is 
little to choose in their durability and 
workability and economy of usage. 

These heaters, in some makes, come in 
four sizes to be used in various sized 
houses: the one-bath house, the two- 
bath or three-bath house, the three to 
six-bath house with all the accompany- 
ing lavatory and pantry and laundry 
needs that such houses would have. 

For all intents and purposes this 
heater consists of an entry pipe, a valve 
which opens and shuts with the flow of 
water, a pilot light, a series of carefully 
protected burners and a series of copper 
coils, a thermostat and a connection with 
the water system of the house. Simple, 
isn’t it? But the invention wasn’t so 
simple! 

As soon as the water is turned on, 
the coming in of the water into the 


heater opens a valve and starts the gas 

which ignites from the everlit pilot light. 

There is a thermostat in the device 

which, when the water gets heated to 
140 degrees F., shuts off the gas and 

ety over-use of gas as well as over. 
eating of the water. 

The burners are protected from any 
condensation which may form on the 
cold copper coils. In some instances the 
copper coils, which are arranged in cones 
or look rather like cymbals clapped to- 
gether in tiers, are so arranged that the 
sets of coils which come in direct contact 
with the flame can be removed and re- 
newed if they get worn. As this seldom 
happens, the manufacturer has gone to 
exquisite lengths to guard against any 
difficulty of repairs, you see. 

These automatic heaters are not good 
where the water pressure is very, very 
low, because the pressure has to, at least, 
open the very easily operated valve to 
light the gas. So, unless you have water 
pressure that is a pretty weak assister, 
you can use the automatic gas heater 
with greatest convenience. 


Things to Consider 


(1) These heaters seem to be fool- 
proof as to operation, if you get the 
varieties that are guaranteed and made 
by experienced firms, and follow direc- 
tions when using. 

(2) In every case they must be con- 
nected with an able flue, to carry off any 
burnt gases. A separate flue should be 
= whenever possible, so before 

uilding, consult with your architect or 
builder. 

(3) Do not buy too small a heater. 
For example, should you have a three 
gallon per minute heater you can get an 
average of three gallons of hot water per 
minute. But if you want a bath and 
others want baths at the same time and 
someone else wants to wash his hands 
when the bathing is in process, everyone 
would not be able to get hot water. So 
you have to keep heating and over using 
your heater. This will cause inconven- 
lence and you will be using just as much 
gas as if you had bought the size you 
should have bought in the first place. 

(4) Don’t buy one, either, that is too 
large. For example, if you heat too 
much water you are paying for too much 
gas, and furthermore, you are paying 
too high for your initial installation. 
But, above all, these two considerations 
avoided, will cause you to love and not 
dislike these perfect mechanisms. 

(5) Consult your local gas dealers; 
they are your best friends here. 

Are they economical? This is the 
question asked by everyone. It is my 
experience that they are. Furthermore, 
they are the greatest relief to the mind, 
that water, day or night, can be had for 
every normal use. ey are economical 
because they only burn fuel when it is 
needed and therefore forbid the waste of 
it. You save serviceing. No one has to 
bother with it, to turn it on or turn it 
off. There is no coal or ashes, oil, wood 
or matches, or anything else to consider. 
While the gas flows, and as it never de- 
parts where it has once come, you have 
naught to worry you. 

But as with everything else, some folks 
can use a thing and save money and 
others can use the very same thing and 
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waste it. So it only proves that when 
you use any good mechanism with your 
brain, you will get service and economy. 
It would be well to digest these points 
in order to save money: 

1. Never turn on the hot water when 
cold will do, for this starts the consum- 
ing of gas unnecessarily. 

2. Shut off the hot water when you 
have had enough. Enough here is bet- 
ter than a feast. 

3. Use the stopper in your basin and 
don’t let the hot water unnecessarily flow 
thru and lave the plumbing system. 

4, See that all the pipes exposed to 
the cold: are well insulated in order to 
preserve all the heating power of your 


as. 

5. If you have maid service, school the 
incumbents that the hot water is a prize 
to be garnered and loved. 

6. We would suggest brass pipes thru- 
out the house. Not that the pipes affect 
in particular this heater, but that brass 


pipe saves a deal in future plumbing © 


bills. 

These heaters cost about $2 per month 
(all dependent on where you live and 
gas cost), a person to operate and about 
$25 to.$50 to install and they range in 
price from around $175 to 3385. But 
remember they are permanent posses- 
sions and repairs are practically nil. 

And so, at whatever time of day you 
want to wash dishes, launder, get a hot 
bag, take care of an emergency illness, 
you can have piping hot water and a 
mind forever at rest on the subject. 

Now all these heaters are direct action 
mechanisms. They are the modern 
workers who do not believe in influence 
but in direct contacts. But along comes 
a device which does the divine thing of 
making indirect action a marvel of effi- 
ciency, economy and comfort. Here is 
a little heating device costing from eight 
to fifteen dollars and with installation 
from about thirty to thirty-five dollars! 
Sounds like a fairy tale, but it “aint,” 
it’s gospel fact. 


A New Kind of Hot House 


This little boon, which we will call the 
Little Hot House or box, is but a copper 
coil in a jacket or housing of iron, and 
where the water is obstreperous and 
hard, the housing is of brass. This Little 
House is attached to your steam, hot air 
or vapor furnace and keeps the water 
hot continuously. 

In the case of the steam or vapor 
heated house the Little House is attached 
to the furnace (outside) below the water 
line. The water then in the heating 
furnace circulates thru the Little House 
and around its copper coil. The cold 
water tank comes in thru the coils in 
the Little Hot House and becomes hot 
because the heated water in the Little 
Het House rises to the top of the tank, 
(hot water always rises, you know), and 
gradually the whole tank from top to 
bottom becomes full of hot water and 
remains so. This process continues as 
long as there is fire in the furnace. 

Now in the case of the hot water heat- 
ing system, the installation differs a lit- 
tle. It is necessary here to have a larger 
Little House (they come in different 
sizes, you see), because the water doing 
the heating i is not at as high a tempera- 
ture as in the case of the steam boiler 
(for the water has to be hotter to make 
steam than to make hot water). 

So that, in winter when your hot 

Continued on page 46 
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GOULDS PUMPS. 


AND WATER SYSTEMS 


What Does“Comfort” 
Mean to You? 


Many a housewife will answer 
“Running water in my home.” 


A Goulds water system gives you 
everything a city water supply offers 
—running water in the bath, kitchen 
and laundryand an ample supply for 
garage, lawn, garden and farm uses. 


Goulds pumps and water systems 
cost little but they save endless 
drudgery, inconvenience and time. 


Do not postpone action longer. If 
your water problem has stumped 
you, bring it to Goulds. Our engi- 
neers have been solving water prob- 
lems all over the world for 76 years. 
Weprovidepumpsand watersystems 
_ of many types, sizes and capacities to 
meet every need of home or farm. 








Electric driven | 
water system. 
Two capacities: 
Outfit W2—180 

gallons per hour. 
Outfit V2—360 

gallons per hour. , 








Write for booklet giving details and prices of 
complete line of electric and engine driven 
pumps and water systems fur every need. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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OXO.GAS, the cheapest, cleanest, most efficient fuel known 
to science is made from kerosene or distillate, and air, mostly 
5 with a pure blue flame of high heating intensity, as 
qo ilently as city gas. Over a million in use. 
Sa Manufactured by the oldest (est. 1906), highest rated 
ez and most responsible corporation. Ask any bank. 
Send for or me talog illustrating and describing twenty 
different, distinctive designs 4 oil burners for Furn- 
B aces, Cook Stoves, ane 2 toves, Base Burners, 
Hot Water Heaters, etc. 
AGENTS Some choice territory for OXO-GAS 
WANTED agencies still open wey Ane puonly respon- 
2 sible parties. Your own locality may yet be 


GLORIA LIGHT COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Concrete mixingand plac- 
ing, Plastering, tone 
Masonry and Steel Con- 
struction for Masons.Free 
Examination. 





THEO. AUDEL & CO. 72, SthAv.N.Y.City 
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Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


T has been suggested that arrange- 

ments be made for supplying blue 

prints of particularly timely and valu- 
able articles in this department each 
month. Of course the first question is, 
“What do you think about it?” 

To install this feature means full reader 
cooperation. We wish you would write 
us exactly 
what you 
think of the 
plan. If you 
do not care 
for the idea, 
say so. If you 
believe it 
would help 
you to save 
money, give 
you _ greater 
pleasure in the use of tools, or would 
benefit the average reader, we want to 
know that too, and if you do favor the 
plan, just tell us what you would like to 
be featured with blue prints next month. 

To better give you an idea of what we 
have in mind, a drawing in side elevation 
is given herewith of a novel study table 
designed for four school children. Space 
does not permit full working drawings nor 
complete explana- 
tion. But all this 





Any youngster would enjoy this arrow pistol 


coal. But there is the trouble of dust. 
The ash sifter shown will give the desired 
results but confines all dust within the 
box. Get a medium-sized dry goods box 
and after nailing on the top, saw off a 
cover about eight inches high. Provide 
this with two wood cleats for handles. 
Near the top of the box proper nail two 
long strips on 
opposite _in- 
side surfaces 
one inch be- 
low the top 
edges. Build 
a shallow box 
to slide upon 
these cleats, 
but eight 
inches shorter 
than the 
length of the box and provide one end 
with a piece of broomstick. Tack screen 
over the bottom of the shallow box. 
Now notch one end of the cover for the 
broomstick and the sifter is ready for use. 
Place a shovel of ashes within the sifter, 
put on the lid and draw the handle in and 
out rapidly. The dust falls to the bottom 
of the box, the unburned coal remains in 
the tray and can be easily removed. 
Always wait about 
five minutes after 








information can be 


shaking for the dust 





obtained by writing 
this department, en- 
closing twenty-five 
cents and asking for 
the study table blue 
prints and specifica- 
tions. 

The table is sim- t 
ple in construction. 
It seats one person 
on a side and there are four individual 
compartments for books, paper, etc. 
Where only two children will use it at 
one time, the dimensions one way can be 
reduced one-third. In order that we may 
have quick reaction, just sit down, after 





















Side View of the 
Study JablE 


fee 2 


to settle before re- 
moving the cover. 


Further Use for Old 
offee Cans 


Most of us finally 
settle on one brand 
of coffee for family 
use. If this brand 
comes in substantial 
cans with lids to fit, they should not be 
thrown away. One economical housewife 
saved these cans for six months, then 
painted them on the outside with pearl 
gray enamel (a can cost ten cents at the 
novelty store). 

The cans looked well on the pantry 
shelves and’ many items such as salt, 
sugar, rice, brown sugar, tea, and beans 
were kept in them. The contents were 
printed m black paint on the outside. 


Game 4 
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Diagram of the ash sifter described 
here. At the right is illustrated a 
plan fer protecting the poultry yard 


reading the department this 
month and tell us if you want to 
see the blue print service con- 
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tinued. 
A Dustless Ash Sifter 


Many brands of coal crumble under 
heat and much fine coal goes thru the 
grate before it has burned. An ash 
sifter will salvage much of this wasted 


An Arrow Pistol for the Kids 


Here is a novel arrow pistol you will 
enjoy making for the kids to use in the 
basement. Cut a brass or iron pipe 
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sixteen inches long and mount 
it on stock whittled out of a soft pine 
board. It can be held in place with two 
tin strips bent over the barrel and the 
ends fastened with short wood screws. 
Cut a strip of rubber out of a worthless 
inner tube and attach the ends to the 
stock as shown. Provide an arrow or two 
from straight-grained wood and put 
ordinary slip-on pencil erasers over the 
front ends. This pistol has surprising 
power and accuracy, tho the rubber- 
tipped arrows are not dangerous. The 
arrow is projected by grasping the 
doubled band and arrow with thumb and 
forefinger, pulling back, then releasing. 


Cleaning the Brick Fireplace 


Diluted muriatic or sulphuric acid will 
quickly remove smoke and soot from the 
brick fireplace. It should be applied with 
a brush. As soon as the bricks are clean, 
wash off the acid with warm soapy water. 
Lay newspapers on the floor so that any 
spattered acid will not get to the rugs or 
floor. 


Last Month for Concrete Work 


This is the last month in which con- 
crete work can conveniently be done. 
See that all foundation cracks are 
chinked. Go around the top of the base- 
ment walls on the inside and wherever 
daylight shows between the top of the 
wall and the house proper, plug with con- 
crete mortar in which a small proportion 
of lime has been mixed. In patching a 
sidewalk a good bond between new and 
old conerete can be obtained only by 
thoroly soaking the old masonry with 
water and chipping the broken surface 
to make it a Even then a perfect 
bond is not assured. 

Cleaning Windows 

Many of the soaps and scouring pow- 
ders used for cleaning windows require 
extra work before every trace of the 
cleaner is removed. Kerosene on a rag 
will clean windows instantly and after 
thirty minutes all traces of the oil can be 
removed with a dry rag. 

The kerosene should be used sparingly. 
It catches all dust on the first rag and 
does not harm the woodwork. The dry 
rag then removes the thin film of oil. 


Poultry Yard Protection 


If your poultry yard extends either east 
or west of the poultry house, get some 
bundles of cornstalks and stand them on 
end about the exposed portions of the 
fence. To prevent them from being 
blown over, tie the tops to the fence with 
small wire or cord. 

A more permanent protection is to 
plant quick-growing bushes next to the 
fence on the inside on the north, east and 
west sides. The bushes will give shade 
in summer and reasonable protection 
from north winds in winter, especiall 
when the branches become loaded wit 


snow. 
Increasing Height of Chair 


Ordinary door bumpers can be attached 
to the bottoms of chair legs and thus in- 
crease its height several inches. This is 
a particularly satisfactory way to turn an 
old chair into one for the use of a small 
child. It can also be used on the kitchen 
stool which is too low. 

Besides increasin 
bumpers, being rub 
marring of the floor. 


the height, these 
tipped, prevent 
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How toGet 
A Perfect Shave 


The importance 
of stropping 


NY barber will tell you: A razor 
blade, not stropped, gets duller 
with each shave. 


So with an ordinary safety razor 
blade—the first shave good, perhaps! 
Then with each shave the blade dulls. 
Pulling, scraping, face irritation! 
But there is one razor, the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor, which brings 
a whole new idea in shaving. 


It offers you years of comfort if you 
will merely give it a trial. Each and 
every shave is with a new-like 
blade. A few seconds of 
automatic stropping without 
removing the blade restore 
super-keenness. 










Thus our blade gives two or three 
times the average service. And every 
shave perfect—velvet-smooth— 
with only once-over. That’s why we 
claim “78 seconds from lather to 
towel.” Once you try this better 
way, you'll adopt it, as millions of 
men have. 

Don’t be content with old, slow, 
harsh shaving. Get the latestand best. 
No other safety razor on earth 
offers the Valet AutoStrop Razor 
superiorities. We urge you to buy one 
now and learn the satisfaction 
of “every shave a perfect 
shave.” 

Price $1.00 to $5.00 per set. 


For sale everywhere. 


Sharpens itself 











CHURCHES, CLUBS! 
LET US HELP YOU 


Easily Raise $100 


Any Church, Ladies’ Aid, Sunday 
School, American Legion Post or Aux- 
iliary, Scout Organization, Y.W.C.A., 
Woman's Club or P.T.A. needing from 
$50 to $100 can easily get the re- 
quired amount through our easy plan. 


Yes, it will uire a little united 
effort, but it will be easy and pleasant 
and your effort will be rewarded in an 


unusually liberal manner. Man 
organizations have already taken ~d 
vantage of our Liberal Plan. Write 
us ‘today. 

Better Homes and Gardens 
42 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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THE SPECIALTY DEVICE CO 
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Save Your Engraved 
Stationery 


USE BILTMORE CORRECT STATIONERY FOR INFORMAL USE 





Gothic, 4linesorless. Rich, dark blueink. Beant! 
ful white Bond paper. Six by seven inches. Exce 


—on Sheets and Envelope flaps in Light Copperplate. 
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Dignified, Exclusive Profession 
overrun with competitors. 
D with opportunity for 


nesses. 
for ion; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret iti 


American Landscape School, 79-34 Newark, N. Ya 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 


QNE lady in Illinois secured 286 sub- 
scriptionsin two weeks worki 
afternoons and evenings. This net 
her over $75.00. Look after our sub- 
-< n business in your home town 








1 commission on new and re- 
orders. 
Write for terms and supplies 
Better Homes and Gardens 
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Quinces From Thorns 


HEN father set out fifty years 
ago to subdue and make a garden of 
this rocky bit of New England up- 
land, he planted a hundred quince 
bushes. They lived and grew for a few 
years then died without having yielded 
fruit enough to pay the first cost of the 
orchard. But father then as now loved 
to experiment. Having heard remarkable 
stories of the successful grafting of fruit 
trees on non-fruit bearing stock, he tried 
numerous experiments with no success 
except in one case. Some grafts of quince 
inserted in a common wild hawthorne 
lived and developed into a good fruit 
bearing bush. Now after nearly fifty 
years we are still gathering quinces from 
that thorn bush. In addition we have 
three other bearing bushes also on thorn 
roots. Last year we sold three and a half 
pecks of fine large quinces from these 
four bushes in addition to having enough 
for our own use. 

All are growing where the thorns came 
up, in waste bits of land, too rocky to 
plow or mow. One of them stands in the 
center of the broad boulder fence that 
forms the north boundary of the lot. 
Two of them have recently been brought 
under cultivation by subduing the land 
about them; the other two receive no 
care whatsoever.—R. G. S., Mass. 


Doctoring Wounded Fruit 
Trees 


Last year we neglected to thin our 
heavy crop of plums and as a result one 
of our finest trees laden with an abun- 
dance of fruit was apparently ruined 
when one of the main Senin split off 
from the trunk. We raised the broken 
branch carefully and pressing it tightly 
together, we wrapped and bound it 
securely with strips of strong cloth, and 
using pieces of rope for stay lines we 
fastened it firmly to the main trunk of the 
tree and also to a nearby fence so that it 
could not be wrenched from its position 
by the wind. Then we left it to nature 
to do the rest. Not a leaf withered and 
the fruit ripened just as well as on the 
rest of the tree. This gave us our first 
lesson in doctoring wounded trees. 
Nature will always do her part if we will 
do ours.—A. R. C., Virginia. 


How to Ripen Pears 


I believe that the reason more persons 
are not interested in raising pears is 
cause they do ndt understand how to 
ripen them properly. In general, pears 
are picked from the tree before they are 
quite ripe. They are then placed sep- 
arately on trays in a cool, airy storage 
room. They may or may not be wrapped 
individually in paper. As they approach 
maturity they are brought into a some- 
what warmer temperature, still in the 
dark, and are allowed to mellow and 
sweeten for a few days. Pears ripened in 
this manner are delicious.—F. W., Mass. 
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Plant an Apple Tree 


Even if there were no place in my small 
garden for an apple tree I would never- 
theless plant one and I am sure it would 
be a Wealthy. 

The Wealthy is juicy and thin-skinned. 
It will begin to eer when about five 
years old but it has one commercial bad 
habit—it sheds. In the garden, however, 
that does not matter so much for you can 
use the little green apples in August for 
jelly and in September the windfalls will 
be ready for sauce and pies. In October 
the fruit may be picked for storage and 
under good conditions will keep until 
after Thanksgiving. 

Growing apples in turf is no longer ad- 











If you missed out on the good fun of’ har- 

vesting an apple crop this fall, plan now 

for future years. Someone will be bene- 
fited by them 


vised for commercial orchards because 
plowing is a help in keeping down some 
diseases, but on the home grounds this 
practice is as good today as it has ever 
been in spite of the fact that the apple 
is subject to many diseases. Proper spray- 
ing will usually assure a pa crop of 
above fifty percent unblemished fruit. 
We have two Wealthy apple trees in our 
small poultry yard and find that a brood 
of little chickens is the most effectual 
rethedy for the curculio beetle.—E. P. 
Illinois. 


Fruit Experience Wanted 


We would like to make this page a real 
exchange of ideas on fruit raising. If you 
have a suggestion on some phase of fruit 
culture which you think would be of help 
to someone else, send it in. We will pay 
for all accepted contributions at the time 
of publication. Unused manuscripts will 
not be returned.—Editor 








My Experience With Dew- 
berries 


A little more than two years ago when 
I moved into my present home there was 
a row of dewberry bushes in the garden. 
The row was five yards long and con- 
tained about forty-five plants. That 
September with the aid of leather gloves 
and pruning shears I pruned the bushes 
to a height of two feet. The last week in 
October I buried the plants for winter, 
laying the bushes flat on the ground and 
covering with several inches of dirt. 

‘ The last of April the bushes were lifted 
up, soil firmed around them and thoroly 
mulched. After the blooming season was 
over I put a mulching of straw around 
the bushes to keep the berries off the 
proses. By watering them freely I got 

ig returns last year from my row of dew- 
berries. As dewberry bushes grow from 
six to ten feet in a season they may be 
used for trellises and arbors thus combin- 
ing beauty and utility —M. C. R., Minn. 





How to Root Grape Cuttings 


About February 15, 1923, I took sixty 
cuttings from a few old grape vines at 
the back of the house. Each cutting was 
taken from wood of the previous season’s 
growth and contained four buds. Cut- 
tings were about one-fourth inch in 
diameter. I tied them in small bundles 
and buried them top end down. In about 
three weeks I took them up, untied them 
and placed each cutting, top end up, 
about two inches apart in a shallow 
trench in the garden. I raked in the soil 
until the two lower buds of each cutting 
were entirely covered, leaving the two 
top buds above the ground. In about 
six weeks they put out roots and leaves 
and when winter came they had grown 
into nice young vines. I took them up 
this spring and set them out, eight feet 
apart each way. I hope to have some 
fine grapes before long, as only three of 
the little-vines died.—H. A. C., Tenn. 


Fruit for Profit 


Do you remember the slogan, “Food 
Will Win the War?” A desire to do our 
bit and to increase the family income led 
us to rent lots for gardening and raisin 
vegetables. Eventually we purch 
these lots and when we acquired the title 
we set out fruit and we keep adding to it 
each year. 

During the month of June of this year 
we picked 391 quarts of strawberries, of 
which we used 171 quarts for the table 
and for preserves. We also had all the 
black raspberries we could use and our 
currant and gooseberry bushes were well 
filled with choice fruits. 

With a full acre of ground to care for 
I do not have time for special culture 
but try to give the plants plenty of room 
and clean cultivation. After trying many 
experiments we have concluded that 
fruit is about the finest sideline consider- 
ing the investment.—O. W. L., Nebr. 
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England’s Best 


If you would have a truly distinctive 
garden, or a border of luxuriant blooms 
rarely seen in this country, plant Sutton’s 
Seeds. For in Sutton’s Seeds are bred the 
exquisite charm of England’s fairest flowers. 


One hundred and seventeen years of care- 
ful plant breeding and selection are responsi- 
ble for the sure ge rmination and quick 
development of all Sutton’s Seeds. 


Our new catalog and Guide in Horti- 
culture contains many valuable suggestions. 
This book, illustrated in full colors, is 
worth dollars to every garden owner. 


We will be glad to mail this book to you 
for 35c (international money order), which 
will be refunded on your first $10 order. 
Write for it today. 


Swtlorrfous 


Royal “ae aes meee Establishment 
READING, Dept. D ENGLAND 
The seed business with a history of 117 years 
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the Free Sample today. 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 29 
deeply prophetic of the new estate to 
which woman was to come in this coun- 
try. And it was not out of place from 
Priscilla, for that matter. She was then 
alone in the world, her parents having 
perished, and maid never lived who bar- 
gained where her heart went not also. 
Captain Standish soon married another 
and lived happily to his old age. That 
he nursed a sore heart does not seem to 
be the case, for he moved to Duxbury, 
close by the Aldens, and there he died. 
Indeed, one of his sons married one of 
Priseilla’s daughters, and it was this 
daughter-in-law by whom he willed to 
be buried. 


JN Pilgrim Hall, at Plymouth, one may 
look upon many paintings character- 
istic of scenes in their daily life. I stood 
for a long time looking at one which 
seemed more expressive of the courage 
and faith of the Pilgrims than anything 
else. It is familiar to everyone. It is the 
painting entitled, “The Departure of the 
Mayflower.” 

A few Pilgrims stand along the shore in 
little groups of twos and threes. The 
Mayfiower stands out at sea. The sky is 
leaden, dull, melancholy. There seems 
to be even on the face of Nature un- 
certainty, grim forebodings, doubt. The 
men and women gaze out after the ship, 
their expressions determined, yet anxious; 
troubled, yet hopeful. How calm their 
faces, yet how torn with longing and 
homesickness their hearts! veryone 
struggling with the overwhelming desire 

to go bed to friends and civilization, yet 
pod oc behind upon this gray and 
sullen coast to maintain a principle even 
at the cost of life! It is so easy to sur- 
render a principle in the face of over- 
whelming odds. 

Sometimes we are apt to belittle ideals 
and look askance upon those who assert 
them, but we should not forget that 
America’s heritage is that from the very 
beginnings, when the first little fringes 
of population touched her shores, the 
highest type of national ideals was im- 
planted into our consciousness. Thanks- 
giving day was established as a day of 
thankfulness and prayer to the Creator 
for the preservation of those ideals—not 
for gloating over material prosperity! 

It is well to keep in mind these days 
that they endured all these hardships 
and these unnamed terrors to escape the 
tyrafiny of a persecution for their religious 
beliefs. And the honor we do them and 
the lustre we have placed around their 
story is due to the fact that it was and is, 
the really typically American expression 
on the subject. 

The glory of Thanksgiving day is that 
these men and women stood fast, even in 
the face of death. This is the message of 
the picture mentioned above, the message 
of a visit to Plymouth, the message of a 
visit to the home of John Alden, the 


message of Thanksgiving Day! 





Announcement 

Many of our readers who have been 
— away Better Homes and Gardens 
for future reference will be glad to know 
that we now have ready for distribution 
the printed index for Volume One (Sep- 
tember, 1922 to December, 1923). This 
printed index will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of ten cents in 
stamps, 













Feed your 
Plants! 


Like human beings, 
they require 
a balanced 
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Contains in concentrated form all the food 
elements needed by your plants. Highly en- 
dorsed by florists; absolutely odorless ; harm- 
less, clean and easy to use. Gives wonderful 
results: A can will keep your flowers and 
ferns flourishing for months. 


Get it today from your dealer in garden sup- 
plies oruse coupon. Leaflet on Care of House 
Plants, free. 


NITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO 
1204 chomter of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Send me____1-Ib. cans (25c — postpaid) of Old 
Gardener Fertilizer and leaflet. I enclose___.. 


Name 
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Your Plants Need Food 
If you want them 
Healthy and Luxuriant 


Your house and garden plants will take on new 

life, new beauty and deeper richer colors when fed 

with this wonderful ‘ ‘Superior’ Plant Food. 

Little tender shoots will appear. Stalks will grow 

sturdy and strong. Droopy plants will revive al- 

most — Try it. Clean and odorless. 
use 


At your dealers or if he cannot supply you, 
send $1 for a can of 600 treatments— 
enough for one year. Results guaranteed 
or money refunded. Trial package 10c. 


THE STADLER PRODUCTS Co. 
908 Denison Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


~_ Suadlers Superior” 
100) a AMED SLADIOLAS $1.00 
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LANCASTERS’ 1196 PARK AVE. BD DES $ MOINES, IOWA 
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Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Plants 
at wholesale prices. 12 Concord Grapes for $1.00. Post- 
paid. Catalog Nurseries, Osceola, Mo. 





free. The Roeder 








ATECO Gives the Cake 
a Festive Appearance 


you can easily use an ATECO Pastry Dec- 
orator to make graceful, appetizing dec- 
orations on your cakes, pies and pastry, that 

ive them an added flavor. he set has a 

older and 12interchangeable tubes for mak- 
ing various fancy patterns—all oflight weight, 
non-corosive metal, easily cleanable. An 
ATECO gives the final ‘‘trimming,”’ the 
individual touch that means everything to 
an appetizing meal. 


* 
Complete Set, with 

Ttustrated Instruction $3.50 
Book of Recipes 

Deo not accept **bargal n” substitutes 


CAKE AND 
PASTRY 
DECORATORS 


If your dealer does not 
sell genuine ATECO 
ICING SETS, we will 
send one prepaid upon 
receipt of price. 

A Thomsen & Co. 

490 Woodward Ave., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Assorted Varieties 


This little collection will enable you to 
keep a pot of flowers on the table during 
most of next winter. Buy your bulbsdi- 
rect from one of thelargest growersinthe 
South and be assured of sturdy, fine var- 
ieties. Each box contains 6 tulips, 6 min- 
ature hyacinths, 6 crocus, and 6 freesia. 


Ask for our Fall Guide Booklet. 
IT’S FREE 


VESTAL & SON 
Little Rock, Ark. 





GARDENING FACTS 
FROM A TO Z 


Unfolded within the covers of the GARDEN GUIDE, 
a 384-page book just crammied full of practical cul- 
tural advice on the most 
—octvenanaes ofevery 
grow ng from vege- 
tables, fruits and flowers 
to shade trees, as well as 
every other factor that 
enters into the mainten- 
ance of esthetic home 
grounds in the suburbs 
and country. Over 40,000 


copies sold. repeat cover, 
a cloth, $1.65 post- 


A T. DE LA MARE CO. INC. 


448-H West 87th St. 
SEW YORK, WN. Y. 

























Descriptive Catalog of over 
800 se d Garden, Home 
Ground and Farm Books 

















mailed free on application. 





in the living room before the fire, for 
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Sunday Night 
Easily o 


OME like ’em hot and some like ’em 
cold, but Sunday night suppers of 
one kind or the other are in our house 

the most enjoyable and sociable meals of 
all. The least tang of sharpness in the 
air is sufficient excuse for our having a 
fire in the fireplace, and around it we 
gather to eat whatever is offered. Rarely 
do we have such a supper without being 
able to boast of a few guests, for every 


| member of the family is at liberty to ask 


a friend, and gayety and giggles reign 
supreme. 

Sometimes we have only a salad with 
its accompaniments, but frequently we 
are “just starved” from walking or 
riding, and I try to have something ready 
for such a contingency. In the recipes 
that follow suggestions are given for both 
hot and cold meals, with emphasis on 
the hot because the others are usually 
easier to decide upon and prepare. 

We Virginians are extremely fond of 
fried apples and hot biscuits. If you use 
a baking powder that requires the appli- 
cation of heat to start its action you can 
make your biscuits on Saturday, put 
them in the pan and set pan and all in the 
icebox until fifteen minutes before time 
to serve them Sunday evening. With 
them serve apples fried in this way: 

Cook bacon slowly, turning often to 
insure crispness and also in order to ex- 
tract every particle of grease. Remove 
the bacon to a platter and place where it 
will keep warm. 

Wash but do not peel four or five large 
apples of the kind that cook easily. Slice 
straight up and down, not bothering to 
get the slices of uniform thickness. Pour 
off all the bacon grease in the pan with 
the exception of two tablespoonfuls or a 
little more. Put in the apples, cover, and 
fry until done. When nearly done add 
half a cupful or more of sugar, sweetening 
to taste. Do not stir the apples too often 
or they will become mushy. When thoroly 
done, remove to platter, and place the 
bacon strips over the apples. Serve with 
hot biscuits and butter. You will really 
need no dessert with this, tho a simple 
gelatine pudding with wafers may be 
served. 

Now while it is possible to get good 
country sausage perhaps you would like 
to serve that with hot biscuits, waffles 
or corn muffins. If one has an electric 
waffle iron the waffles may be made right 
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Suppers 
Prepared 





with the batter in a pitcher there need 
be no unpleasant-looking details about 
their manufacture. 

Serve out-of-the-ordinary baked apples 
with the sausage. Peel good cooking 
apples, allowing one to a serving. Re- 
move core and fill the cavity with sugar 
and butter. Stick three or four cloves in 
each apple, add a little water to the pan 
and cook until tender. When done they 
are a delicate pink, and the flavor is a 
pleasing departure from the usual cinna- 
mon and nutmeg standby. 

For simpler meals try these cheese 
wafers: Shave thin slices of cheese over 
crackers. Turn the flame low in the 
broiling oven, and place the crackers at 
a distance below the flame so that the 
cheese melts and the crackers toast nicely 
without burning. With the addition of 
a glass of crab apple jelly to be served with 
split toasted muffins or biscuits left over 
from dinner, there is a tempting spread, 
involving little time and trouble. 

Minced oysters are very good, too. 

Chop one pint of oysters coarsely. Pour 
into a smoking-hot pan in which a tea- 
spoonful of lard and a teaspoonful of 
butter are simmering. Season with salt 
and pepper. Toss about lightly until 
done—just a few minutes usually suffices 
—and serve on buttered toast. Crisp 
celery is always a welcome addition when 
oysters are served. With a tomato salad 
or sliced tomatoes this makes a satisfying 
Sunday night repast; and is very quickly 
prepared. . 

The simple supper illustrated above is 
prepared as follows: 

To the white meat of a chicken chopped 
very fine add a cupful of nutmeats 
chopped fine, also enough fresh, sweet 
cream to make a “paste” that will spread 
easily. Use for sandwiches. These are 
particularly pleasing made with graham 
bread. With a cup of hot coffee, sugar 
and cream this will be ample for supper. 

For another good meat dish put one 
pound of round steak thru the food 
chopper, adding a small onion if the 
flavor is liked. Pour into a pring et fry- 
ing pan in which a teaspoonful of lard and 
a teaspoonful of butter are smoking. 
Scramble as you would eggs until nicely 
browned. Season with salt and pepper. 
Do not overcook or the flavor will 
lost. Serve on triangles of buttered toast. 

“A pineapple salad effectively completes 
the repast.—Mrs. L. D. Davis. 
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Shrubs for Southern 
Gardens 


Continued from page 17 
the dense shade they soon provide. 

Even the briefest list of plants for the 
South would be miserably incomplete 
without some of the broad-leaved ever- 
green trees and shrubs. The magnolias 
have been touched upon, but they count 
as only one in a large number of desirable 
specimens. 

Among the taller trees must be named 
the American holly (Ilex opaca), whose 
bright searlet berries and glossy green 
foliage are familiar to all at Christmas 
time. Both the Chinese (/lexr cornuta) 
and the Japanese hollies (Ilex crenata) 
are charming in southern gardens, and 
the latter may be grown in the north as it 
will withstand zero temperature. 

The tree box makes a solid mass of 
evergreen foliage, and lends a peculiar 
colonial effect when used as a hedge or in 
large groups. The laurel trees, which in- 
clude the English, the cherry, and the 
Portugal varieties, are well adapted for 
tall hedges or screens. 

The broad-leaved evergreen shrubs give 
a far longer list of varieties than do the 
trees, and one hardly knows where to 
begin the discussion, or when to cease 
after beginning. More than four score 
species and varieties come under this 
general heading, and nearly all of them 


possess points of value for home grounds, | 


or small. 

The hybrid abelia (A. grandiflora) is | 
one of the loveliest shrubs in cultivation. | 
Long, arching branches, literally covered | 
with white and pink flowers, give a dis- | 


tinct charm to the plant from early sum- 
mer to late fall. 
for planting at entrances, along the house 


wall, and in | ups. 
The leatherleat { Wi mnacteohne calycu- | 


lata) is another native shrub that opens 
its white flowers even earlier than the 
forsythia. The foliage is rather dull 


green, marked on the underside with | 


rusty spots. The first breath of spring 
also brings the white flowers of the fetter 
bush (Pveris floribunda), a native of the 
southern mountains from Virginia to 
Georgia, but can readily be grown as a 
landscape plant. 

The Orient has furnished many broad- 
leaved evergreens for Occidental gardens 
and landscapes, some of which are well 
known while others are still striving for 
deserved recognition. One of my southern 
friends says that the Japanese nandina 
(Nandina domestica) is the favorite in his 
garden; it can be used to give color in 
somber places as the foliage varies from 
rich red when first unfolding thru shades 
of green in summer, finally turning to 
tones of copper in late autumn and re- 
maining all winter. 

The cotoneasters are peculiarly cheer- 
ful in winter because of the foliage colors 
and the bright red berries. e pros- 
trate cotoneaster (C. horizontalis) and the 
small-leaved variety (C. macrophylla) are 
desirable rockery plants. 

lo pass over the broad leaves without 
hoting the barberries would be neglecting 
some of the most valuable shrubs. One 
of the newest introductions is Berberis 
wilsonaefrom China; the plant is rather 
dwarf, spreading, with a summer dress of 
bright green which turns to crimson in 
autumn. B. trifoliata agarita has bright 
red berries in spring, that are entirely 
edible and often by southern house- 
Wives for making jellies, 


is species is valuable | 
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Coal-Wod Electric 


furnished on request. 


3210 Lake Street 





FREE! ART PICTURES 














Here is a cooking device that will increase the efficiency 
of your kitchen—a good baker and fuel economist that 
will outlive any other furnishing in your home. 


Unbreakable malleable iron construction is the explanation 
for the faultless reeoord MONARCH and PARAMOUNT 
Ranges’ have held for twenty-four years. Many improve- 
ments have been made in appearance and labor saving 
features added—but no substitute has ever been found for 
this permanent structural feature. 


The same in-built quality will be found in al] 


Ofenaxely an 


Ranges 


a Puomowt, 


Combination as illustrated. 


Let us tell you more of the particular type of range that 
will meet your requirements. Your local dealer’s name 


Malleable Iron Range Company 




























iz growers, 
at priceslower than what you are now paying. Write today. 
SOUTHLAND NURSER 





Y CO., Box 591, Tyler, Texas 


Our free entalog describing 
many varieties of this Queen 
Bag Sy Le oy king. 
lants, is yours for the as’ . 
Economise by buying freshly du Roses direct from 
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Gas 


or Gas-Coal 


Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


ARRISONS’ NURSERIE 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
Fruit T Budded 









. Box 44 Berlin, Maryland 
‘The largest growers of fruit trees in the word’ 





PEARL GRIT—-the Double 
Purpose Grit—prepares food for 
zood digestion—cives hens the 
necessary elements for egg mak- 
ing. Send name of vour 4 ater ant 
10¢ for tb. pkg. prepa.d. Booklet .n 


oN Na The Obie Marble Co.176 Ash St.Pigua * 


<r 


SHEPHERD POLICE DOG PUPPIES *\..* 
White Wyandottes, ideal utility and show chickens, 
Dr. E. W. Bentzien’s Res-Ta-Wile Gardens 
200-18th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











hrift iy Plants 


in House and Conservatory 


Palms, Ferns, Aspitistras and other ww 
will flourish in the livi ing room, conservatory or 
reenhouse, if supplied with proper food and 
drink. Keep the soil from drying out and now 
and then insert in the = a convenient, 
odorless, stainless tablet of 


Stim-U-PLANIT 


The richest plant food, immediately avail- 
able—acts mei ag No messy mixing. 
Quickly disolves in water, if liqui fertilizer 
is desired. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Keeps perfectly until used. Have 
a supply on hand for house plants. It will 
keep until wanted in the garden, next spring. 
A medium sized box delivered for seventy 
five cents. Or a seasons supply, for ordinary 
gardens, for three dollars and a half—the 
cheapest way to buy them. Sold by seeds- 
men and nurserymen. Manufactured by 


EARP-THOMAS CULTURES CORPORATION 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Brerdihine reWitihini 
Rhode Island Reds 


Send for Remarkable FREE BOOK 
“Blue Ribbon Reds”—the latest 
book on the best all purpose breed 
has 12 drawings illustrating type 
and 14 illustrating color. Full page 
picture of R.I Redsin natural colors, 
suitable for gay 
Book tells how for color and 


to judge—mate 
shape—ebtain fast growth and size—breed 
eee 
om Island Red Journal inthe World World 


devoted exclusively to Rhode Island Reds_ Tells how 
to make big money with them—how to buy, sell, get 















SOc year—3 $1.00. Send and 
get book FREE. — 

SRSSE LAND GED SOUR, 
255 Democrat Bidg. Waverly, lowa 








You can pap es Portable Houses, Coops 
and Roosting and Nesting ing Bauip- = 
ment D4 than you _ 

set up and takedown. 


Outfit 38.40 
CompleteHennery Outfits(roosts, 
nests, ete.) $3 up. Makes it easy 
and inexpensive to start in the 
. Oe poe en — 7 Send 4c stamps 
POTTER & o., 86 Forest Avenue., ae) ny 


Poultry Advocate #7" 25c 


Our 33rd year. Helpful, interesting articles each month 
by expert poultry writers, national reputation. Send 
25c today for 12 mos. trial, or only $1.00 for 4 years. 















MAKE fiecreorcavicas: 7° 
HENS meres 


free book. F. W. qutinena meee 
Bex 10, 
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With proper care chickens can be made to thrive and earn money in rather close confinement 


A Chicken Ranch in a Loft 


0. L. BOWEN 


ASHort time ago, while motoring 
thru eastern Maryland, I passed 
thru one of the numerous small but 
prosperous towns which one finds in this 
section of the state. As I drove slowly 
along the main street, I recognized an 
old high school teacher of mine busily 
working among her flower beds that 
ornamented the small front yard of an 
attractive five-room bungalow. 

Stopping, and making myself known, 
I learned that she had been married since 
I had last seen her, some fifteen years 
ago, and that not only had she and Mr. 
Brown prospered, but what is vastly 
more ar ee they were happy and 
conten each having found a line of 
endeavor in which they took an absorbing 
interest. 

“And what may your particular line 
be?” I inquired. 

“Chicken raising,’ she replied. 

“But where?” I asked, looking around 
me. “You haven’t room enough here.” 

“That is what Mr. Brown said,’ she 
replied smilingly. “But he is my biggest 
booster now.” 

“If you are really interested,” she 


| finally said, “I will gladly show you my 


chicken ranch.” 

She led me around to the backyard into 
an outhouse, one end of which housed a 
new five-passenger sedan, and the other, 
boarded off from the garage, contained 
an incubator, a small furnace and quan- 
tities of chicken feed. A ladder led up 
from this end to the loft overhead. Mrs. 
Brown, leading the way, went up and I 
followed. Entering the loft thru a door 
at the top of the landing, I beheld one 
hundred of the most beautiful White 
Leghorn hens it was ever my pleasure to 
look at. Blood-red combs, clean, close- 
lying feathers not alone bespoke the 
health and vitality of Mr. Brown’s brood, 


‘but a more active, happy and vigorous 


lot of hens cannot be imagined. In the 
whole flock there was not a droopy hen. 
Singing and chirping, a hundred happy 


| hens scratched busily away unafraid, 


American Poultry Advocate, Dept. F, Syracuse, WN. Y. | 


while Mrs. Brown and I walked about 
among them. 

The loft I would say was about 30x40 
feet in dimensions, one end of which had 
been knocked out and wired in to permit 
the air and sunlight to enter. Feeding 
and watering troughs extended along the 
center of the loft, and double rows of 
nests were built along two sides against 


the four feet of wall space under the 
slanting roof. A raised platform built 
three feet from the floor, thus enabling 
the hens to walk under it and to provide 
additional space for scratching, caught 
the droppings at night when the hens 
were at roost. Two steam pi ex- 
tending under this platform supplied the 
necessary warmth during extreme cold 
weather from the small furnace below. 

“How often do you let them out?” I 
asked. 

“They never leave the loft,” she re- 
plied. “I place them here as youn 
pullets where they remain, happy and 
contented, just as you see them now.’ 

“But surely they must have exercise?” 
I said. 

“They get all the exercise they need,” 
she mine hg “T keep the floor, as you see 
it now, covered with several inches of 
hay, which I change once every four to 
six weeks. Each morning I scatter a few 
handfuls of grain in the hay, and they get 
their exercise scratching for it.” 

“How often do you feed them?” I 
asked. 

“Twice a day,’”’ she replied. 
me at home but I enjoy it.” 

She then went on to explain how she 
judged a good layer from a poor layer. 
The kinds and quantity of food she gave 
them, and a dozen other things that made 
for success in poultry raising. 

“How many eggs do you get a day?” I 
asked. 

“T average seventy-five a day,’ she 
said. “I ship one crate every six days.” 

“My eggs are perfectly fresh at six 
days old,” she went on to explain. “I 
never allow a cockerel with my hens. The 
result is an unfertile egg, but they keep 
much longer.”’ 

This and many other things I learned 
about chickens, and I left marveling at 
what I had seen and heard, and wondering 
how many vacant lofts in towns and cities 
might be converted into sources of profit, 
pleasure and happiness such as Mrs. 
Brown had found. 


“Tt keeps 


” 


There is no best breed of poultry, 
but remember that it is just as cheap to 
keep a good chicken as a mongrel type. 
Select your favorite breed and stick to 


that one kind. Your chickens will then 
be alike in growth, size, temperament and 
habits. 
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Getting Neighborliness in 
Your Neighborhood 


Continued from page 27 
the Center-Soll folks have broken the 
ice and made a beginning in a direction 
where it is sorely needed in many com- 
munities thruout the country. The Des 
Moines Tribune, commenting editorially, 
put its finger on the need when it said: 


Center-Soll 

It is pleasant to note that a group 
of Des Moines citizens are making a 
first attempt to preclude such a sit- 
uation in this city as exists in New 
York. A recent writer in the New 
York Times says: “New York is now 
the largest, loneliest and unsafest of 
our cities.” Des Moines, of course, 
need not be alarmed for many years 
at the possibility of such isolation as 
confronts the ordinary individual 
and family in New York, but it has 
already reached the actuality of a 
degree of it. 

It would be impossible to say at 
what stage a community ceases to 
be coherent enough to appraise the 
incoming stranger as a social body 
and welcome or reject him as a unit. 
There is'a point in the growth of 
cities, however, where the city as a 
human organization, or a humanly 
social organization, ceases to exist 
and the civic body is a conjunction 
of cliques whose fundamental co-. 
hesive forces are economic. 

No one doubts that in the next 
few decades Des Moines will grow 
beyond the point where even such 
acquaintanceship as has been main- 
tained between the classes and the 
professions of the city is impossible. 
If we have, at that time, organiza- 
tions in whose functioning we are 
accustomed, to knit us into a human 
unit we will have an advantage more 
important to the civil and cultural 
growth of the city than an added 
incoherent million of population. 

Of course, what is said of Des Moines 
as a city applies to all other of the 





CENTER-SOLL BOOKLETS 


Better Homes and Gardens wants 
to help you “get more neighborli- 
ness into your neighborhood.” We 
like the Center-Soll idea and we 
have printed the plan of organiza- 
tion, with suggested by-laws, plans 
for financing neighborhood frolics. 
and a suggested platform of neigh- 
borhood activities. The booklet is 
a complete text-book that will help 
= make your club or organization 

etter.” 


Send for your copy today. It 
comes free to every applicant, if a 
two-cent stamp is forwarded for 
postage. And speak to your neigh- 
bors about the idea. Let them read 
this article. Perhaps it will help 


you get better acquainted with each 
other, 











smaller cities in the country where the 
Opportunity for acquaintanceship and 
neighborliness is more favorable than in 
the larger centers. The need exists prac- 
tically everywhere for a more “human 
unit” than the units into which we are 


drawn by the economic forces which 


ave come to largely govern even our 
social relationship with each other. 


Continued on page 45 
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This Big Talking, Sleeping 
Dollls Yours For A Fabor 


This fine doll is big, beautiful, life-like, lovable and can 
talk, walk, sleep and wink. She has pretty pink cheeks, 
rosy lips, big blue eyes and soft brown hair, bobbed the 
latest style. Her dress is made of lovely organdie, trimmed 
with lace of a beautiful pattern. Her cute little bonnet is 
trimmed in white and matches her dress.. She wears mer- 
cerized stockings and patent leather slippers. 


You will be delighted when you hear her call you “Mam-ma.” Take 
her by the hand and she can walk with you. Lay her down and 
her eyes close as in sleep. Pick her up and her big blue eyes open 
wide and she is ready to play. You can wash her face with soap 
and water. You can comb and brush her hair. She will not break 
if you happen to drop her. She is the best little playmate in the 
world and is longing for a chance to live with you. 


e Make that little sweetheart of yours, your relative 
Mothers: or friend, supremely happy with one of these beau- 
tiful, life-size “Mam-ma” dolls. Nothing else you can give her will 
so gladden her little heart. She will devote hours at a time play- 
ing with one of these fine dolls. It will help foster that beautiful 
attribute, mother-love, and help to make her the kind of girl you 
want her to be. 


Write Today For Free Information 


Write today for our Easy Plan to help you get one of these fine 
dolls. A post card will do. We will be glad to send you, free 
complete information. Be the first in your town to get a doll. 


Better Homes and Gardens 


41 Success Building, Des Moines, lowa 








Music For Every Home 


Conducted by ANNE SHAW FAULKNER (Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer) National Chairman Music, 


General Federation Women’s Clubs 


This department will give short, helpful editorials on the music which should be found in every home. 


Parents desiring help in 
this department. 


USIC long ago became a welcome 
member of the family in practically 
every home in this country. We 

found out only a short time ago how pos- 
sible it is to bring this beautiful art into 
our homes even if we personally neither 
play nor sing, for by the miracle of 
musical reproducing instruments the 
greatest artists in the world have become 
living realities in our own homes. But in 
the past two years the greatest of all the 
musical miracles has been wrought and 
we have at last discovered that there is 
actual truth in the old song we used to 
sing so merrily, ““There’s Music in the 
Air.”” There is music in the air today 
and we have learned that we can 
bring it right into our own homes. 
Yet now that we have it, what are we 
going to do with it? 

Of course we all realize that the 
radio is in such an experimental stage 
as yet, that no one can estimate even 
to a slight degree just what its in- 
fluence will be in the future, but even 
now we must consider it most seri- 
ously for it is undoubtedly the most 
important musical medium in our 
homes today. 

In spite of all the political speeches, 
the bedtime stories, lectures, book 
reviews, cooking lessons, yes even 
the results of sporting matches, the 
musical program is regarded by 
broadcasters as their most popular 
feature. Just what that musical 
program shall be in the future is 
even now being weighed in the bal- 
ance and it is entirely within the 
hands of the “radio fan’’ to give 
the final judgment. So it is therefore 
well for us to consider most seriously 
the music in the air and decide just 
what sort of music we wish to have 
come out of the air into our homes. 
Then we should let the radio stations 





Address Mrs. M. E.. Oberndo: 


the music training of their children os have their questions sqeve 


thru 
. lowa. 





rer, care of Better 
Music from the Air 


good to anyone. The radio has become, 
and in many cases will be, a plaything. 
Johnnie and Father wish to see ow many 
stations they can get each evening and 
frequently they sacrifice much that is 
good by trying to hear too much. The 
family go gaily jumping around all over 
America. They listen to ten or fifteen 
stations an evening and really listen to 
any one station only long enough to get 
the call letters. The more stations they 
hear the better. It is not the message, but 
from where it comes, that counts. The 
result is a hodgepodge of prison bands, 
saxophone solos, jazz, male quartets, 





Club Musical Program for 
November 


There have been repeated requests that a program of 
compositions by women composers be given for the use 
We give herewith a program of the com- 
positions of the greatest living woman composer, Mrs. 
H. H. eney, who is a New 
England woman proud to be called an American com- 
poser. That she holds rank with the moteshy @ her 
is re- 
garded as a bmg 9 composer because of her ever- 
Year's at the Spring.” This pro- 

Beach herself. 


of our clubs. 
A. Beach, born Amy Ch 


men contemporaries is well known. Also 


popular song. 
gram was prepared for us by Mrs. 


Piano: Suite Francaise 


Five numbers to be given either in entirety or 


in selections from the numbers 
The Artless Maid 
The Moon Path 
The Lotus Isles 
June 
Berceuse 


Voice: 


Violin: 

Invocation 

Piano: 
short selections 

Ah, Love, But a Day 


Songs: 
The Year's at the Spring 


(The songs in the first group are for soruns voice. 
i ) 


The two last can be sung by low voice if desi 
Other selections by Mrs. 


are: 
Piano: The Hermit Thrush at Morn 
The Hermit Thrush at Eve 
Minuet Italien 
The Fair Hills of Eire, Oht 
Songs: Ecstas 
With Granny 


omes and G 


——— 


Suite “From Grandmother's Garden.” Five 


Beach that could be used 





know our decisions. 

At its recent biennial convention 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
passed the following resolution regarding 

io: 

“Whereas the broadcasting by radio 
of musical programs is bringing into prac- 
tically every home of America a direct 
musical message thus stimulating an 
interest in the best music of the world, 
and whereas the greatest success has been 
achieved by those singers singing in the 
English language the good songs by 
American composers, and whereas the 
American homeyshould be protected from 
cheap, vulgar and obscene songs, 

“Be It Resolved that this organization 
pledges its support to those publishers of 
American music who are working in 
cooperation with the radio broadcasting 
stations that are striving to maintain 
radio programs which shall make known 
the works of American composers and 
will bring to the American public, thru the 
the air, the best music of the world.” 

Now this resolution must be something 
we all acknowledge or it will be of little 
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solo artists, choral societies and sym- 
phony orchestras with maybe a bit of 
grand opera thrown in for good measure. 
If you have ever heard the whole of a con- 
cert program or an entire opera over the 
radio you will agree that the greatest 
thrill your instrument has yet brought 
you came thru this opportunity, It is so 
much more worthwhile than to hop aim- 
lessly all over the land. And those of you 
who recall some moments when you 
listened entranced to an exquisite melody, 
while awaiting the announcement of the 
station from whence the message came, 
will realize that it is the truth. 

Acquiring new stations has certainly 
brought some acvantages. There are 
many, men and boys especially, who 
have been caught by these waves of 
melody and have actually discovered that 
they liked good music. Never willingly 
would they have listened to “high brow, 
classical stuff’’ and they never have 


attended a concert. But when you are, 


listening to a new station you will natu- 
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rally ‘“‘stand by’’ long enough to hear the 
announcer, and in the meantime you may 
actually find that a Beethoven symphony 
is really nothing but a collection of gooc 
tunes and that Wagner is full of melody! 

Just such miracles are happening every 
day over the radio and one who has care- 
fully studied the situation and its effects. 
cannot help but realize that many more 
musical ears are being developed thru 
this medium than thru that of any other. 
We long ago acknowledged that familiari- 
ty with good music was all that was 
needed to develop a real understanding 
of good music and to make that music 
popular. Thru the medium of the 
radio we are becoming familiar with 
the best in musical literature and it is 
a simple matter to make it a part of 
our own listening repertoire. But to 
do this we must first make it a point 
to really listen to our radio. We 
| must find out the stations that are 
giving the best musical programs 
and try to bring those stations into 
our homes. And when we secure 
such a station let us listen to its en- 
tire program. Fortunately the radio 
broadcasters realized very quickly 
that it was wise to give some infor- 
mation concerning the numbers that 
were to be presented and there is 
now scarcely a station that does not 
precede its musical selections with a 
short introductory explanation, 
which makes the composition much 
clearer and more easily understood. 
| And we are fortunate in the fact also 
that the majority of the singers 
have found that English is the best 
language to use over the radio and 
that the simple direct songs of the 
American composer make the strong- 
est and surest appeal to the public. 
There is scarcely a musical selection 
which vou hear over the radio that 
is not possible for you to personally 
— in your own home on your 
own player piano or phonograph, even if 
you do not sing or play yourself. It is 
a fairly simple matter:to find out the 
programs that are to be given by the 
various stations and to choose only those 
that present worthy musical compositions. 
Sometimes you will find an old friend 
that you already possess in’ a permanent 
form, but most often you will make many 
new and distinctly worthwhile musical 
acquaintances. 

One of the great truths that the radio 
has already taught us is that there is 
much so-called “high brow” music 
which would and does become “popular” 
thru frequent hearings. We have also 
learned that there are many fine young 
American artists whose names we have 
never before heard, who are fast develop- 
ing into the future artists of the world 
and that there is more musical talert in 
our land today than in any other. There 
are hundreds of incipient future opera 
stars and concert artists in America an 
many of them we may learn to know via 
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Tells 
secret of 
§-room 
comfort 
at 5-room price! 


You, too, can have 8-room comfort and con- 
venieneas or the 5-room price, when building 
or remodeling your home. John Anderson 
did it, and saved $2985 on his new home. 
In other words, he got the house he wanted, 
and was nearly $3000 to the good! 
Our new book, “‘Rooms Without Walls”’ tells the secret 
—shows by photographs, floor plans and explicit di- 





rections how you can save $1000 to $4 on the 
new home you're planning. 
The book has complete cha on remodeling—tells 


how Hugh Doehring more than tripled his rental from 
an uncomfortable, illy-arranged 10-room house, by 
making itinto apartments, each big enough for four 
people tolive comfortably, with just as much room, j ust 
as much closetspace,as the ordinary 6-room apartment. 


“Rooms Without Walls” is a book worth reading. 


It’s entirely FREE---ask for it today 
Find out how Anderson and Doehring saved so much 
money—of how Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. Doehring 
cut their housework in half. Write today — your 
book's ready! 


Isham Jones, the famous soloist and orchestra leader, has 
made a fortune with his Conn saxophone. You can learn 
to play a Conn quickly and easily. Then great oppor- 
tunities for pleasure and profit are open to you. 

Conn quoghanse, wee by the most po “+ ~ rece 
ognized as su m tone, tune and easy ing 
qualities, had on Free Trial; Payment 

sale; inay Be Rad on Fre ‘its Bay Pamen ple 


C. G. CONN, Led., 1156 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind, 


BAND ' 


INSTRUMENTS 


WORLDS LAROLST MANUFACTURERS 








Learn How to Care for Your Dog 
FREE --KENNEL--MANUAL 


Deicreo Dog Remedies 
Recommended by the leadi 
breeders yam Mec Boy F 7 


Dept.X,Delson Chemical Co., Inc., 


42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NC = =e 
CANARIE aries, wonderful and true re- 


productions of the best Night- 
ingale Tunes,asdeep! fi 

fizings Site preter retiing. charming clucke $10 00eack 

country, Live antes andantitention 5 ara A 


ceipt of cash wi: => 
IMPERIAL 








DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
Skilled . Best re- 
guts arvre Oot Shoes Fine rere 

. 50-B, Sleepy Eye Minn. 
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radio, whom later we shall gladly pay to 
hear on the concert platform. But we 
must learn to distinguish between the 
good and the mediocre, between the truly 
artistic and the hopelessly bad. Now 
strange as it may seem the very best 
way to do this is to trust your own judg- 
ment. You know what you like, and 
possibly you may also recall that a short 
time ago you liked something very dif- 
ferent from what you do <=. Hy It is 
amazing how listening to good music im- 
proves one’s musical taste. But you 
must not be prejudiced either for or 
against certain composers or artists. If 
out of the air some composition you like 
comes to you, make it your own by pur- 
chasing either the sheet music or a roll or 
record of that number. Do not worry if 
it happens to be by Bach, Beethoven or 
Brahms. Forget that you ever heard 
that certain composers were classical. 
Take the message that the radio brings 
at the musical value it means to you. 
Make it your own and bring it into the 
family circle as a definite part of the 
musical understanding of your family. 

Remember that the radio can and will 
if you let it do so, introduce you to all 
that is great in musical literature; but do 
not forget that the chief charm of music 
is its subtlety, for in order to be heard 
music must be recreated anew for each 
hearing. 

It is amazing how much real musical 
appreciation the radio has already 
brought to us. Of course we used to feel 
that music should be left to ladies only. 
It was the manly sport to scoff at con- 
certs and operas. But nowadays it is safe 
to assume that more earphones are at- 
tached to masculine ears than to feminine 
and that a larger percentage of real men 
are listening to music than ever before. 
It would be impossible to estimate how 
many more radio listeners there are than 
concert goers, but it is safe to assume that 
there are at least one hundred times as 
many. And it is only inevitable to su 

that these same radio listeners will 

be the concert goers of the future, and it 

will not be long, if the mterest in radio 

ws in the future as it has in the past, 

elon America will be the most musical 
nation in the world. 

Radio broadcasting stations are most 
anxious to know just what kind of music 
the public really wants and to give the 
programs that will please the greatest 
number of people. erefore if you want 

_music from the air, ask for it. 





How We Bought our Homes 
Continued from page 12 


We could save the interest by paying 
but it would take all our funds. We 
finally decided to hold on to our money 
and pay the interest until the policy 
janbred and was paid. In due time this 
came about and we received a check for 
$700 from the insurance company, and 
our debt to them was paid. Our home 
was also paid for and by that time was in 
good repair. We had a splendid home 
ed aap oa our ‘gap of life, = large and 
ertile garden with a arbor running 
the full length of it. wees 

We have prospered from the day that 
we took the dreaded plunge to acquire a 
home of our own. I have often blessed 
the day that persistent life insurance 
agent came around and stuck to me like 





a burr. Had he not blazed the way I 
probably would be a renter still. 
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lh Gift ) 
¢ Cults 
USEFUL fascinating assortment of guar- 

anteed Mawneye Baskets made up of six 
beautiful baskets—a delight to any housewife. 
A Fruit Basket, powing, Bashes, Magazine 
Basket, Shopping Bag, aste Basket and 
Clothes Hamper. 
Suitable for Holiday, Wedding and Anni- 
versary Gifts. 

Further friendship’s pleasant 
bonds by giving the Bawneve 
Gift of Gifts in this new Xmas 
Carton for only $6.90 express 
prepaid, Order now through your 
dealer or direct from us, 


-, BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
\ 45 Hawkeye Bidg., Burlington, Ia. 
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For illustrated folders in color 
and complete information. 
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VIOLINS PREPAYMENT talalone 















With Christmas just a few weeks 
away it is only natural that we 
women should begin to turn our 
attention to embroideries suitable 
for gifts for our friends. This 
month we are showing embroideries that 
are ideal for Christmas gifts, as well as 
“best sellers” for the church basaar. The 
stitchery, as usual, is simple; the mate- 
rials suggested are inexpensive and lovely. 
Suggestions and information in regard to 
materials, stitchery, etc., are given gladly 
when requested. Keep the illustrations 
and directions on this page. They will 
help you in selecting your materials, ar- 
ranging your colors and embroidering 
your pieces. Transfer pattern 163, blue, 
20 cents, supplies motif as illustrated on 
laundry bag at right, described at right 
of page. Certain sections may be adapted 
to other household articles. Floss im 
proper colors, also needle, will be supplied 
for 40 cents additional 











The four towels illustrated are made er design 164, 
blue, 20 cents. The first towel is embroidered as fol- 
lows: outline teapot, bowl, cup, saucer and tray in blue; 
flowers, lazy daisy stitches with orange floss, using 
black French knots for centers; leaves and stems, green 
lazy daisy and outline stitches; lines beneath tray, black. 
Second towel: Outline cups, saucers and teapot first 


in medium blue, then in black, trim with rose French 
knots. Flowers are lazy daisy stitches with rose floss 





Pt. ai 











ee . os 





Transfer pattern 165, blue, 20 cents, is illustrated imme- 
diately above and at the right, a napkin and lunch cloth 


being shown. This set is made of coral pink linen with 
applied hems of white linen. The embroidery is done with 
six-strand floss as follows: stems, white couched down 
with black; leaves, white lazy daisy stitches; poe, 
same, with black French knot centers and black stitch 
thru each petal; small lines forming oval are black and 
white single stitches alternating, and dots, orange French 
knots. On a white or light-colored background leaves 
and stems might be green, flowers pink, rose and lavender 
with orange centers, lines black and white, dots orange 
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Floss to work 
pattern No. 


165, cloth and | 


six napkins, 
in black and 
white, 45 
cents; colors, 
55 cents. 
Needle in- 


cluded 
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Embroideries Suitable for Gift or Bazaar 


BENNIE HALL 





The bag illustrated is made of 
creamy unbleached muslin and may 
be any size desired, the one illus- 
trated measuring about 30x15 inches 
finished. Top and bottom are 
trimmed with pink checked gingham 
but this may be omitted if desired. Work 
the flowers in lazy daisy and buttonhole 
stitches, using six strands of floss in your 
needle, The centers are black and orange 
I'rench knots, leaves are green lasy daisy 
stitches, the stems green outline.” Outiine 
the girl's dress first in rose, then in black. 
Outline sash in blue, with blue French 
knots for dots. Dots on bodice are rose- 
colored French knots. Bonnet is outlined 
in rose and black, ribbon in blue. Flowers 
on bonnet and bodice are worked in but- 
tonhole or wheel stitch, using pink, blue 
and purple floss. Outline neck and arms 
in rose and black. The word “Laundry” 
also the line, are worked with black floss 
in running stitches 
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Centers, black French knots; leaves and stems, green. 
Third towel: Outline glasses in dark blue and trim with 
red French knots and cross stitch; flowers, blue lazy 
daisy stitches with orange French knot centers; connect- 
ing lines, red cross stitch; hem, red cross stitch or blanket 
stitch. Fourth towel: Outline butterflies in rose and 
medium bluc; ribbon, rose; “Silver,” darker blue. Floss 
and needle to embroider the four towels, 50 cents extra 
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Getting Neighborliness In 
Your Neighborhood 


Continued from page 41 

This need is being recognized by think- 
ing people everywhere. In some locali- 
ties, it has been met by one community 
expression and in others it has taken an- 
other form. The main point, however, 
should not be lost sight of, and that is 
the bringing together of neighbors or 
people of kindred interests into a “human 
unit” where the opportunity for ac- 
quaintanceship and good fellowship is 
accented. An account is given at the 
end of this article how Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, gave expression to it in a city- 
wide “city beautiful organization.” 

Why not have a neighborhood club of 
your own? Why not extend the hand 
of greeting to the fellow across the street 
or up the block? One or two or three 
or four neighborhood meetings in the 
course of the year will make everyone 
in your neighborhood acquainted and 
not greatly disturb your own social ac- 
tivities. It may be a picnic, a Fourth 
of July celebration, a Hallowe’en frolic, 
or a Valentine party—whatever it may 
be, it will return rich dividends. 

Better Homes and Gardens believes in 
such a movement. It feels that it will 
make better neighbors, and better neigh- 
bors because they really know one an- 
other will elevate the standard of any 
community or any neighborhood. The 
Center-Soll idea can be put into effect 
anywhere. We are ready to help you 
make it a success in your neighborhood. 





How Fort Smith Cleaned Up 


A CLEAR house where surplus 
bulbs, plants, slips, seeds, etc., were 
made available to those who needed 
them was one of the features of an 
organized cooperative city beautiful 
movement this year in Fort Smith, Ark., 
which transposed hundreds of unattrac- 
tive yards and vacant places into flower 
gardens. 

Inspired by an article appearing in 
Better Homes and Gardens, the idea of a 
city beautiful organization was taken up 
by Presley Bryant, managing editor of 
the Fort Smith Times-Record. The 
civic organizations became interested 
and a mass meeting was called for the 
purpose of creating a city beautiful or- 
ganization. The response was enthusi- 
astic and a permanent organization took 
form at the first meeting, and an execu- 
tive committee elected to work out plans 
and carry them thru. 

The city was divided into fifty-six 
districts, and a captain appointed for 
each district. Each captain named ten 
workers, it being the duty of the captain 
or the workers to visit each home in their 
district, acquaint the resident with the 
plan to beautify the city and to obtain 
the following information which was re- 
corded on an index filing card: 

1. What flowers will you plant? 

. Of what plants, slips and bulbs do 
you have a surplus? 

. What seeds will you donate? 

. Can you keep your yard trimmed 
regularly? 

- What seeds or plants would you 
use if furnished free by the com- 
mittee? 

6. What sum of money will you donate 

to this work? 

Telephone number? Address? Name? 


o Ww rn 
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IT IS EASY TO HAVE 
BEAUTIFUL CURTAIN EFFECTS 


NEAT time you renew or clean 

your curtains why not hang 
them on Bluebird Rods? These up- 
to-date, economical rods make cur- 
tains prettier by suspending them 
naturally, artistically, without sag- 


ging. 
No fuss or labor putting Bluebird 


Rods up. Sturdy brackets attach in 


a few seconds—the rods go on or off 
instantly. Single, double, triple, in 
rust-proof Satin Gold or White 
Enamel finishes, they suit every 
room, bathroom to library. 

“Bluebirds” are the only rods with 
ornamental stiffening ribs. Look for 
this feature. Made by H. L. Judd 
Co. Inc., New York. 


Your dealer carries Bluebird Rods 







**They Make Your 








BUFFET SET No. 2426 
SPECIALLY 4Q9c 
RICED - - 
As aspecial inducement to introduce our high grate 
Butlet Set No. 2406. "it is easily, worked with lazy 
daisy and outline stiches. Set includess three ovals, 


one 13x19 in.,and two 10x13 in., stamped on best 
quality Indian Head, and fiveskeins of floss. Postpaid 


Stam: on art linen. floss,85c.Color chart free. 
FR E—Catalog of Art lework—F REE 
tor latest 


5 2 
Econ oa eels 


yen tes 00 de your own stemeing? Send for cur 


= poncett, catolog of T— A) ~-l—ae $ 1 
LADIES’ ART CO., Block 73, St. Louis, Mo. 


KNITTING WOOL 


Don’t purchase knitting wools until you see 
our wonderful samples. Biggest_array of 
colors found anywhere. Colonial Yarns are 
not only better—they cost less. - 
thing guaranteed. Be sure to get samples 
and ces. Write today forsamples and full 
particulars. 


330 SAMPLES FREE 
COLONIAL YARN HOUSE 




















1231 Cherry St., Dept. 10, Phila., Pa. 
BASKETRY MATERIALS Catalogue and directions 15, 
cents R raffia, chair cane, Indian ash splints, 


cane webbing, wooden beads, braided straw, rush, 
willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. Louis Stoughton 
Drake, Ine., 6 Everett 8t., Allston Station, Boston 


GI F g 5 S Rare one unusual rom! 4 
way na and Ja " 
silks, Pongees. Catalog and 


silk samples mailed free. 
FAR EAST IMPORTING CO, 1513 9th Ave. W. Seattle, Wash. 











AGENTS sell Upholstering Tapestries. Samples ten 
Stamps. Grogg Co., $12 Northwestern Springfield, Ohie. 


Aves, 


or will gladly get them for you. 


CURTAIN RODS 









Curtains Prettier’’ 


CROCHET BOOK NO. 1 


50 inal Artistic Designs in Filet, 
Vi and Other Styles of Crochet 





Fine Venetian Lace for Babies and Brides 

There are Lunch Cloths, Centerpieces, Tea Table 
Cloths, Dollies, Yokes and many other + ty all 
beautifully illustrated, with full directions, working 
charts, di ms, etc. Everything is made clear 
and simple by this expert designer. 

PRICE 30 cents 
THE MARY CARD CO., Dept. D,-77 West 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

- 








simple instructions, for 80c. 


Sample beeds (17 varietics), 

10 cents. FREE bead catalog 
N. E. Johns & Co., 41 Bank- 
hardt Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 












WONDERFUL SILK AND VELVET BARGAINS 


For Quilts, Fancy Work .Portieres,Etc. Send 10 
Cents for b package of large beautiful silk rem- 


SILK ~ rotaeing 
d ng our 4-pound ik, velvet, ging- 
or t bundles; also in- 


BUNDLES 8 how to earn money at home by sewing. 
DRKS, 261 FACTORY ST., BOONVILLE, .N. Y. 


All Wool Yarn for Sale 


from manufacturer, 75c to $2.00 ib. Samples Free, 
H. A. BARTLETT. ARMONY. MAINE. 


36 i ° . . 
DRAPERY SILKS Rozen SS e7s Ae yeh. Pyntast, Blue, 
Textiles of Quality, 290 Linden Ave., Brooklyn, N. 7, 






4-POUND 














InAny Stove or Furnace 
STOP! Don’t order dirty, expensive coal or wood 
for winter. Install a Standard Oil Burner in your 
heating stove, furnace or kitchen stove instead. 
No alterations necessary, The Standard burns 
cheap oil without waste. No dirt, no drudgery, 
no colds and grippe from uneven heating. 


Standard Furnace Burner heats 20-room house. 
Standard Kitchen Stove Burner cooks and bakes 
like city gas. 

Special Low Price and 30 Days’ Trial 
Money-back guarantee on all Standard Burners 
if installed and operated as directed. Write for 
details and prices. : 

Agents and Distributors Wanted 

STANDARD OIL BURNER CO., Dept. 60-A 


103 North Main Street St. Louis, Mo. 
Write for 
Free Book 
on Home Oy 
Heating 





NEW 
MONEY SAVING 
BOOK 


A Kalamazoo 


ene Direct to You” 


LOOMS $9.90 
AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 


experience necessary to ve 
a 1 rugs, carpets, ete, oa 













material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable. 
Weaver ore 7h we Sth 
suit deateeving and oat gender 


‘ually low-priced. easi looms 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 45@ Factory St., BOONVILLE, N. Y. 
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Better Homes and Gardens is for sale at news 
stands. Pass the word on to your neighbors. 





Better Homes and Gardens 


With these cards classified and filed, 
the executive committee had a record of 
who had surplus flowers and what kind. 
They had a record of those who had none 
and the kind that was needed. With this 
information the distribution became 
simply a problem of getting plants and 
seeds from where there was a surplus to 
where they were needed. This was ac- 
complished by each captain bringing to 
the central office the surplus from her 
district as it was required and taking back 
from the central office those wanted in 
her district. 

Competition was created among home 
owners and among workers by the news- 
papers, who continued to give publicity 
to the work as it progressed. 

The boy scouts volunteered their serv- 
ices to cut grass and clean yards for any- 
one who was unable to keep their prem- 
ises up to the standard. They also 
cleaned vacant places, planted them with 
flowers furnished by the clearing house 
and cultivated them during the season. 
Any captain could have boy scouts as- 
signed to her district for the asking and 
while they were in the district worked un- 
der the directions of that captain. 

On June 30th each captain had picked 
from her district three residents who 
acted as judges for that district. Three 
prizes were awarded, a first, second and 
third, for the most beautiful yard in the 
district, the award being made on the 
condition of the back as well as front 
yards. The prizes consisted of a blue 
red and a white ribbon, printed in gold 
and trimmed with a rosette. The win- 
ners also received favorable mention in 
the newspapers. The executive com- 
mittee awarded places of honor to the 
captain and teams according to the 
greatest improvement in their districts. 

Presley Bryant’s dream of all Fort 
Smith one beautiful lawn with blooming 
flowers was almost accomplished this 
year. Now, with experienced workers, 
an index file of information, an enthusi- 
astic public and the executive committee 
making plans for next year, that dream 
should come true.—L. R. Fleming. 


Being In Hot Water 


Continued from page 33 
water heating furnace is sizzling along 
and heating the house, your LHH works 
beautifully. But in the spring and fall 
when your furnace is not running at full 
tilt, the water in it is of course not as 
hot as is needed for domestic uses. 
Therefore you must take some means to 
get yourself a bath and the easiest way 
here is to supplement with a gas heater 
used in connection with the water tank. 

The medium-sized or small automatic 
instantaneous gas heater attached to the 
boiler, in this exigency, is a wonderful 
thing, and you will be fixed for summer 
or any time when the hot water system 
breaks down or needs a rest for any 
reason whatever. Other gas heaters or 
kerosene may do, but not so convenient- 
ly as the automatic instantaneous heater. 

These ever ready Little Hot Houses 
are adapted to all heating systems; they 
cost practically nothing and yet there 
are folks today who are without hot 
water and still yearn for it. 

Of course, you may have an excellent 
layout in the way of furnace and tank, 
of water back and range and you may 
have all the hot water you want. This 
article is only to help you should you 
not have this necessary adjunct to living. 
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ATLANTIC CITY 
On the Beach and the Boardwalk. In the very center 
of things. Hospitable, homelike. 
Every season of the year is enj 
able at Chalfonte-Haddon Hell 
Winter recreations outdoors in- 
clude Golf, Riding on the Beach, 
Aviation, Boardwalk Activities. 
Mild weather. Invigorating sea air. 
American Plan . Al 
Illustrated Felden ned ao 
LEEDS and LIRPINCOTT COMPANY 




















bur Sewing Machine 
Needs NYOIL 


ly-refined oil 
onographs, 
cles, 












1 . 
Every Quilter 
shoul’ have our new,enlarged book 
containing £00 prettiest and scarc- 
est patchwork and applique block 
desi :ns, many new quilting aesigns 
and crazy stiches. We will mail this 
uni que book, and our latest needle- 
work catalog of em bed 
spreads,stam ped goods and needle- 
work material for 25c. 
SPECIAL—Patchwork and Appli- 
que, Crochetand Tatting Books and Needlework catalog, 45c- 
LADIES’ ART CO., Block14, ST.LOUIS, MoO. 


Your Cut Hair 
or Combings 


made into switches, bobs, out or Watch- 
Mare. W. Amber” ur SUAFAntees soto, Mich. 
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Screening the Undesirable 


Continued from page 18 
extremely formal, and are of course not 
in keeping with an informal house. 

The Japanese aucuba, quince, and 
daphne; the Darwin barberry; the coton- 
easters; the hollies; the boxwoods; the 
yeronicas; and the laurels in variety give 
the broader leaved evergreens. For the 
deciduous flowering shrubs, to my mind 
the lilac has not yet been surpassed— 
fragrant, beautiful, prolific, and long- 
lived. I have seen it used as a hedge too. 
The snowballs, deutzias, and weigelias are 
also much planted, sometimes a little too 
much. The hydrangeas give midsummer 
blooms when the garden often needs it, 
but they require special protection thru 
the winter in a cold climate. 

These are only suggestions for selection. 
To try them all on the average city lot 
would savor too much of the nursery. 
While all these things are hardy in this 
climate, it would be well to consult your 
local nurseryman or a government bulle- 
tin as some need winter protection. 

With vines on the house and shrubbery 
in front, we next come to the question of 
flowers. Most lists are given for color 
and season of bloom. I wonder if it ever 
occurred to the compilers that the ele- 
ment of the owner’s time was to be con- 
sidered. There are flowers exacting in 
their requirements and that seem to 
shriek aloud to weeds to come and choke 
them out. Others need several trans- 
plantings before blooming. For the busy 
householder, their charm is sullied by the 
frenzied labor involved, whereas the 
furnish a stimulus to the garden lover wi 
leisure. 

When time is a consideration, I be- 
lieve the more sturdy perennials are the 
most satisfactory—lupines, foxgloves, 
hollyhocks, anchusas, shasta daisies, co- 
lumbine, arabis albida, and canterbury 
bells give a good range of color, height, 
and habit, and require little care when 
once started. To this might be added 
hardy chrysanthemums for late fall 
bloom. 

Delphinium, snapdragons, forget-me- 
nots, pansies, calendulas, carnations, 
anemone, and heliotrope are all good, 
but require a little more attention. Mass- 
ings of shell pink snapdragons with helio- 
trope in front are marvelously beautiful, 
= are not able to exist upon admiration 
alone. 

Dahlias and gladioli require lifting, 
storing, and staking, but give a wealth of 
bloom in return. Iris of all kinds are 
wonder flowers. The German iris spread 
rapidly and are good soil-binders on 
slopes. They merit an article in them- 
selves. The foliage does not always har- 
nonize well in the border and I prefer 
them in their own quarters. The spring 
bulbs are joyous harbingers of brighter 
days to come. Perhaps the crocus and 
harcissus are the most satisfactory. 

Of course we hide our own boundaries 
with plantings—a hedge if there is room, 
or vines, or shrubberies, or tall perennials. 
Holly makes a beautiful hedge, but neces- 
Sitates considerable outlay. Laurel for a 
high ond strong north hedge, or the 


ver nicus or Chinese box for less sturdy 
0 @ very satisfactory. They are all 
r «rowers and have the further advan- 


ta 
shi 


»* Pooting, readily from cuttings. A 


» 8 two may make the garbage cans 
less bla OF Botrellis with vines con- 
ceal thega ¥; »A coat of dark green 
paint gs *eonsiderably. 
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Subscription Rates Advance Soon 
New Rate Will be 60c a Year 


You were told in recent issues of the necessity 
of increasing subscription rates of Better Homes 
and Gardens in order to carry out our plan of 
giving you the best magazine possible. 


The opinion of our readers seems to favor a rate 
of 75c a year, but to keep the magazine within 
the reach of all home lovers, the new subscrip- 
tion rate will be 60 cents a year. 


We promised to keep in force the introduc- 
tory subscription rates until we have 500,000 
subscribers. That mark will be reached very 
soon, but by acting promptly you can— 


Renew or Extend Your Subscription 
Al Old Rate of 3 Full Years For $1 


We have a feeling of warm appreciation for all of our 
Charter Subscribers—those “better” families who rallied 
to our support with the early issues, and have continued to 
aid us with helpful suggestions and subscription orders. 
We would be delighted if each one of you would accept 
the above special liberal offer. 


Better Homes and Gardens will continue to grow in 
size, and interest as in the past. The money-saving and 
money-making ideas you will receive in the next few num- 
bers will repay you many times the small cost of a three- 
year subscription. 


Enclosed in this copy you will find an order blank for 
your convenience. Please fill it out and send us your own 
renewal or extension subscription. Act today before the 
new rates go into effect! 


Your Friends May Subscribe Now 
At Introductory Subscription Rates 


Tell your friends about “our” magazine. Show them 
your latest copy. Explain that if they subscribe NOW 
they can yet secure the magazine at the old rate of 3 full 
years for $1, and that the rate will soon be raised. They 
will be pleased to have you forward their subscriptions 
and will appreciate this favor on your part. 


A subscription to Better Homes and Gardens is in- 
expensive and makes a very acceptable gift. We have 
gift notification cards and shall be glad to send them 
to your friends informing them of your kindness in 
sending them Better Homes and Gardens. In no 
other way can you get so big value for the small 
amount expended. 








We would appreciate your renewing or extending your 
own subscription at the old rate. Then, if you wish to 
favor friends with gift subscriptions, or forward sub- 
scriptions for one or more of your friends, it will greatly 
help the crusade for better homes and better citizenship 
in which we are all so vitally interested. 


Better Homes and Gardens 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, Iowa 
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Burn Oil! 
Better 
Heat than 
Coal or 


ood. 














OLIVER Makes Range 
A Real Gas Stove! 


ag? A ar costly, dirty coal or wood! 

f ashes, dirt, soot and coal j 
dust! 4 Santen cooking drudgery. Stop carry heavy 
scuttles and getting up cold mornings to bu’ a res! Be 
independent of coal strikes, shortages, high prices! In- 
stall an Oliver Oil-Gas Burner in your range. Make it 
a real gas stove. Wonderful heat, by simply turning a 
valve. Cuts housework in half. F gs Stay clean 
much longer. 

Fits Any Stove Or Furnace 


The Oliver On-Gas Burner burns ord il, mixed with large 

centage of air. No wicks. Simple. ay Ate a Better heat Meat than 
coal or wood, 16 models to fit any furnace, range or stove. Over 
200,000 now in use! 


Priced Remarkably Low! 


Send today for FREE beck, ° ‘New Kind of Heat.’’ Learn how little 
the Oliver really costs. 


OLIVER 2%; BURNER 


- Oliver on Burner Cor tion 
TL. ewe 
dest and Largest Memiugwes of Otl-Gas Burners 

or 


t 
A ents! Otiver epente make big money—some 

sis ete Modan fee Meret bectaoe od 
MAKE HOUSEKEEPING EASIER 


The HYGIA 


Refuse Can 


with pedal to lift the 
lid, saves apes and 
leaves both hands free. 
Strongly made: easy to 
lift can out of frame to 
empty. Excellent also 
for nursery. 
At all good stores. 
652 West of Miss. 
— Riv. add 50c. 
Write for Booklet 






































HYGEIA CAN CO. Inc. 
for name 142 Franklin St. 
HYGIA on peda! New York 











yy ~ every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless er at less cost than a good oil stove 


New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 

Ba bol fri 
tease, esds no watching Bits 
taches to any electric socket. Ne —r 


ial wirtng. Write for FREE a ha 
ence Cook Book, 30-day FREE trial 
‘actory er 
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CAMPBELL CO 
Ailiance, Ohio. , 1 


35) for this "RUSTNOT 


y querentecd stainless Paring Knife and folder 
escribing RUSTNOT eg to Has pleased 
thousands of housewives. tains brightness 
yg trust. P-- A no scour- 
ng. Prevents stained fingers. Made by met- 
allurgist who developed Rustless Steel for a 
leading steel company. Send coin or stamps. 
Money back if not speees. 
CHURCHES, SOCIE any oe = club + 
Aluminum plan isa big money maker. Write 
handle new fall o 

RUSTNOT PROVUCTS oon ise Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
























k SERVICE WAGON 
Large Top—Kemovable Glass 

Service Tray—Large Drawer 

h, — Double Hand — Deep 
1T Undershelves—4 Silent Rubber 
fooo" Tired Swivel Wheels, A high 
srers!’’ L », case of 
| se Sow Ses Soe pam 

COMBINATION PRooUCTS CO. 
ge 504 R Cunard Bidg., Chicage, ill. 








BEADS = aa aoe mats 
em- 

beads beads, 10c. 

Cotalog 12 bends, purse tops; draw 


for baga, necklaces, and other novelties sent free. 
LADIES ART CGO. Dept. 12 ST LOUIS, MO. 
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Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens readers 


This is your department and its “agg puirapen 


help of e ties good cook in Oy family. 


We will pay = aeary one 


unpubli: recipes. 


Rummely-Rum 

3 tablespoonfuls of flour 

4 eggs 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

4 cupful of milk (more if desired) 

Make a smooth paste of flour and milk 
and add salt. Break eggs into this batter 
and beat thoroly with egg beater. Have 
ready a hot skillet with fat in it so that 
it is almost smoking, pour in batter and 
as the bottom browns, turn and cut up 
in small pieces. Stir frequently and serve 
at once while it is light and fluffy. It is 
good with syrup over it like pancakes. 

It is an old German dish and makes an 
appetizing one for supper. It means 
“stirred round and round.”—Mres. A. D., 
Ohio. 


Potatoes au Gratin O’Brien 


~——— to fill medium sized casserole when 
i 

1 medium one onion chopped 

1 medium si oe gee pepper chopped 


3 pimentos, dic 
Cheese Sauce 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1 cupful of sweet milk 

1 cupful of cheese 

1 teaspoonful of salt 
Dash of red pepper 


Boil potatoes in their skins and dice. 
Blend butter and flour, add milk, cheese, 
salt and pepper. When cheese is melted, 
add the onion, green pepper and pimento. 
Oil the casserole, put in a layer of diced 
potatoes, then a layer of sauce, alter- 
nating and putting sauce on top. Bake 
one-half hour.—Mrs. P. P. H., California. 


Ham Loaf 


1 pound of smoked ham 
4 pound of round s 
% pound of pork steak 


Grind all together. 


1 egg (well beaten) 
3 cupful of bread crumbs 
cupful of milk 
1 green pepper (finely chopped) if desired 


Mix ingredients in the order given and 
bake in a moderate oven from 45 minutes 
to one hour.—Mrs. 8. E. L., Illinois. 


Fudge Frosting 


1 cupful of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of cornstarch 
1 tablespoonful of butter 

\% — of milk 

\% cake of chocolate 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Mix well the cornstarch and sugar, add 
the milk and chocolate and place over 
the heat. Stir until the chocolate has 
melted. Boil 4 minutes. Take from the 
fire, add butter and vanilla and beat 
utnil thick enough to spread. This will 
frost an ordinary cake; twice this recipe 
is needed for a large layer cake.—Miss 


‘M. C., Pennsylvania. 


Cheese Dreams 

Slice bread not too thinly and butter 
plentifully one side of each slice. Cut 
thin strips of American cheese and put 
between the slices as for ordinary sand- 
wiches. Make as many sandwiches as 
wanted before starting to fry. 

Put a little lard in f pan to keep 
bread from sticking an wa bo quite hot 
lay the slice of bread buttered side down 
in pan. Lay cheese on top of bread and, 


n yourta > 


then put another slice of bread on top of 
cheese, buttered side up. 

When side next to pan is toasted nicely, 
turn other side to be browned. When done 
the cheese will be melted. These sand- 
wiches should be eaten very hot.—M. H. 
R., Nebraska. 

Mock Rabbit 

To concoct this mock rabbit one needs 
a boned shin of beef, or the thick strip 
above the shin. This bone is sometimes 
removed for a special order, leaving a 


longish, thin, curious piece of. meat, with 


very little fat. It will allow itself to be 
formed into a letter 8 shape on the baking 
n; a self-basting roaster is necessary 
r the long cooking required. Over this 
S shaped meat press the following dress- 
ing: 
2 cupfuls of bread chopped into coarse crumbs 
1 ——- yr onion yy Nome F fine 
oe i. F of "Worcestershire cuce 


1 level teaspoonful of salt 
A shake or two of pepper 


Bind all together with two eggs lightly 
beaten with 2 tablespoonfuls of cold 
water. Bake in a moderate oven for two 
and one-half hours. A teaspoonful of salt 
and 4 tablespoonfuls of flour are shaken 
over the pan before la eg! the meat in to 
make the gravy and boiling water is 
added before closing the cover of the pan. 
The water should rise half an inch about 
the entire “rabbit.”” When done it will 
take some care to transfer it to the platter 
without breaking the well-browned dress- 
ing. It is agreeable to serve escalloped 
tomatoes or macaroni with tomato with 
this meat dish, and a lemon flavored 
pee is a favorite dessert.—B. M., 

assachusetts. 

Peanut Brittle Dessert 
if pound of peanut brittle, ground 
und of marshmallows, cut fine 
cupfuls of cream, whipped stiff 

Whip cream and fold in marshmallows 
and peanut brittle. Place in mold and 
chill with salt and ice.—Mrs. C. L. H., 
Montdna. 

Golf Balls 


Chop 4% pound each of figs, dates and 
nutmeats. Moisten with a sirup made 
by boiling 4% cupful of sugar and 4 cup- 
ful of water until it spins a thread. Form 
into balls, and roll in granulated sugar 
and cocoanut.—Mrs. H. M., Oklahoma. 

Eggs Swiss Style 
Cover the bottom of a baking dish 
with 2 ounces of fresh butter. Scatter 
over this grated cheese. Break eggs and 
gently drop them on the cheese, taking 
care not to break the yolks and to keep 
the eggs separate. Season with salt and 
pepper. Almost cover with top milk and 
cover with grated cheese. Gook in the 
oven fifteen minutes and serve hot.— 
Mrs. J. G., Tennessee. 
Cranberry-AppleSames - 


lcupful of apples ground 1 
1 cupful of sugar 


Mix thoroly. Serve 
meats.—Mrs. L. N. HL, 
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that milk colic 


OST colic comes from the 

failure of baby’s stom- 

ach to digest cow’s milk. The 

hard curds must be broken up 

before they can be assimilated 
by a baby. 

Science shows that the surest, sim- 
plest way to accomplish this is by 
the addition of Knox Gelatine—the 
plain, unflavored, unsweetened gela- 
tine- which makes cow ’smilk a prac- 
tically perfect food and enables the 
baby to derive from it 23% more 
nourishment. Here is the prescribed 
— of “gelatine-izing” milk at 

ome: 





Soak for ten minutes one level table- 
spoonful of Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 
% cup of cold milk taken from the 
baby’s formula; cover while soaking ; 

then place the cup in boiling water, 
stirring until latine is fully dissolved: 

add this d ved gelatine to the quart 
of cold milk or regular formula. 











Keeping the Family Well 


The thoughtful mother will find 
many ways each day to increase the 
health value of the meals she serves 
by the addition of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine to the menu. It will help 
digest otherfoods. Fora better un- 
derstanding of the newly~discovered 
properties of gelatine we ae 
that you send 4c in stamps 

most informative book on ‘The 
Health Value of Gelatine.” Address: 


Health Department 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 


142 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


** The Highest Quality for Health’’ 





Both in Sparkli 

— Gelatin vet the the Reidulafed™ ha o4 
ra en’ ontati 6 
bat — ec ining lemon oth 
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“Marion Club” Salad 


1 quart of cream 1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 quart of mayonnaise 1 large can 

1 ee of gelatine Anne cherries 

4 cupful of sugar 2 large cans sliced 
Pi 5 of blanched al- pineapple 





Soak e each envelope of gelatine in a c 
| ful of pineapple juice five minutes. ‘Add 
a pint of boiling water. Add sugar and 
| ea in a cool place. Whip cream stiff 
d place on ice. Cut pineapple and 
prea in small pieces, and seed the 
cherries. As soon as the gelatine begins 
| to congeal add in the following order 
| the cream, mayonnaise, cherries, pine- 
apple, almonds and salt. Pour into 
flat pans and when stiff cut into squares. 
Will serve twenty.—Mrs. H. W., Iowa. 


Sweet Potatoes With Sausage 


Steam medium sized sweet potatoes 
until half done, then remove skins and 
tops, hollow out and fill with sausage 
meat. Put on the “lids” and bake until 
the potatoes are tender, about thirty 
minutes. Baste occasionally with the 
fat which trickles out. This makes a 
| substantial dish for luncheon or dinner. 

The part of the potato removed may be 
| used for an escalloped dish another time. 
| —Mrs. M. L., Ohio. 


Oatmeal Frumenty 
3 cupfuls of boiling water 1 cupful of oatmeal 
1 cupful of seeded raisins or rolled oats 


14 teaspoonful of salt 2 tablespoonfuls of 
1 tablespoonful of peanut 8 ma 


ugar 
butter 1 tablespoonful of 
1 egg (may be omitted) butter 
Put raisins into boiling water, let cook 
' ten minutes, add salt and peanut butter. 
Add the rolled oats and cook ten min- 


| 


_ utes more, with coveron. Remove cover, 


add sugar, butter and egg. Stir briskly, 


‘| let cook a minute longer and empty 


into mold. Serve cold for breakfast, 
each slice or serving having a small cup- 
ful of milk poured ae it.—Mrs. 8. 
W., Alabama. 


Tapioca Whip 
if cupful of pear! tapioca 1 tablespoonful of 
2 teaspoon: ul of salt granulated s 
a vee of brown 1 teaspoonful of lemon 
extract 
“ “cuptul canned plum Whites of 3 eggs 


juice 

Cook tapioca until done. Add salt, 
sugar, flavoring and plum juice. Let 
cool. Beat egg whites and fold into 
tapioca mixture. Bake in moderate oven 
fifteen minutes. Serve with cream.— 


L. 8., Indiana. 


Lettuce Rolls 


1 head of lettuce % cupful chopped 

1 cupful of cottage cheese walnut meats 

Ps —_— of seedless raisins }4 cupful of mayon- 
naise 


“Mix together cottage cheese, raisins 
and nuts. Add the mayonnaise and salt, 
if needed, and blend thoroly. Use the 
larger leaves of lettuce, spread with the 
cheese mixture, and roll up like a jelly 
roll. Place two rolls on each salad plate 
with some of the inner lettuce leaves 
between. A strip of red pimento ar- 
ranged around each roll adds to its 
attractiveness.—Mrs. C. J., Illinois. 


Chocolate Parfait 


1 quart heavy cream 3 squares of chocolate 
1 cupful of sugar 2 teaspoonfuls of va- | 
\% cupful of milk nilla 


Put into the upper part of a double 
boiler half a cupful of milk. When hot 
add the chocolate and mix until it has 
melted, then add the sugar. Set in a pan 
of cold water and as it cools add the 
cream, slowly at first, until the mixture 
is smooth. Add vanilla, and beat until 
it is very stiff. Turn into a large mold 
and let stand for at least two hours.— 





| 











D. K., Montana. 





A new dessert is 
an Event 


OMING at the end of the 

meal—it must be inviting 

to theeye,deliciousto the taste; 

it must leave you with a feeling 
of having dined well. 


Desserts made from Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine are delight- 
fully varied in appearance and 
flavor. This pure, unflavored 
gelatine is not only the ideal 
background for delicious 
dishes, but is itself a food of 
the most important sort. 


Rice Raisin Cream 


4 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
lcup raisins 1 tablespoonful lemon juice 
1 cup cooked rice % cup hot fruit juice 
% cup cream, whipped 4 cup sugar 
\% cup cold water Few grains salt 
Chop raisins rather coarsely and pour 
over them the fruit juice, orange, 
pineapple, cherry, or strawberry, 
(fresh or canned). Let stand % hour. 
Soften the gelatine in cold water; 
dissolve by standing cup in hot water. 
Add sugar; Stir in rice and fruit mix- 
ture. Cool, and fold in the whipped 
cream. Turn into wet mold and chill. 
Serve with whipped cream or a fruit 
sauce. 


FREE Recipe Books 


Mrs. Knox’s book of tested 
recipes for the most delicious 
dishes, will be sent you, free, 
on receipt of 4c for postage, 
and your grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
142 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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CAN think of no habit quite so beneficial as that of 
having flowers in the home or office thruout the 
whole year. Most of us have habits which we gratify 
day after day that do not offer nearly the possibilities. 
It may be the candy habit, or the soda habit, or the 
tobacco habit. Not bad in themselves, if used in 
moderation, but usually personal and, therefore, selfish. 

But the habit of a vase of flowers in the home, or a 
single bud even on the office desk—how impersonal and 
unselfish a habit it would be! Touching not only our 
lives, but the life of every person coming within our 
social or business circle. It is a habit I can cheerfully 
suggest and recommend because it holds no aftermath 
of regret or disaster. It is a habit which can easily 
change the atmosphere of our lives and rejuvenate and 
remake our own characters. To have flowers about 
and to commune with them daily, would be a constant 
prayer for the better aspirations we all have. 


ROM England comes the sad news of the death of 
the Rev. Thomas Pearson, Vicar of Pilling. The 
late Vicar was one of the outstanding rose gardeners of 
England. His garden at Pilling was famous among 
rose lovers around the world. It was here, in a little 
summer house, that he wrote the famous lines: 
“Tn the kiss of the sun there is pardon, 
In the song of the bird there is mirth, 
We are nearer God’s heart in a garden, 

Than anywhere else on earth.” 

Mr. Pearson did much to elevate and advance garden- 
ing, not only in his own neighborhood, but thruout the 
English-speaking world. And that love which he had, 
will live on in the lines quoted above. 


fF. VERYONE of you home craftsmen will be glad to 
know that blue prints of Mr. Van Horn’s design of 
a study table are available. We are offering these in a 
spirit of adventure more than anything else. If enough 
of you home craftsmen want them, we will arrange to 
supply blue prints of these subjects each month. Do 
you want them? The prints are not priced for profit, 
but are furnished at cost to those interested. 


| RECEIVED a letter the other day from a subscriber 
living in Kentucky. It was a fine letter, but the 
thing that quickened my imagination about it, and 
which has continued to do so since, was the address he 
gave: “Mocking Bird Valley.” 

“Mocking Bird Valley!” What visions that brings 
to mind; Southern gardens; Southern nights; Southern 
flowers; Southern birds! Aye, and Southern loveliness 
and storied Southern romance! ‘Mocking Bird Valley” 
—it must be a glimpse of paradise. 


N Iowa subscriber wrote the other day: “We have 
electric lights and a furnace, so even if our home 
is so old-fashioned, it is a cheerful and comfortable 
place and we love it more than we would a new one.” 
I like that. It breathes a quality of contentment far 
too rare today. This subscriber loves his old home, 
even if there are limited material conveniences, because 
of the happiness he and his loved ones have found there. 
As Mr. Butler suggested in September, his “family 
roots’ have grown down into this place and taken such 
a hold, that to leave it and its life-long associations 
would cause real unhappiness. 
Let us all find the spot—there is none quite so good 
as right where we are— and let us commence to do what 
we can to make it ‘cheerful and comfortable.”” When 


we have done what we can, even tho others may think 
it isn’t much, let us cling to it with our very lives. If 
we can ever find contentment and happiness and peace, 
it will be here. My Iowa friend and fle good wife have 
a real treasure, and I congratulate him for the fine 
thought and the fine contentment it reflects. 


yw good friends who sent in subscriptions in re- 
sponse to our request—we want to thank you, 
every one. We appreciate your spirit of helpfulness 
more than words can express. Our dream is to do all 
we can to merit your continued interest and approval. 
Doing this, we know that the magazine will continue 
to grow in popularity and usefulness. If it can just 
continue to speak a word for the American home—and 
strengthen and solidify our aspirations for the home— 
then the effort will be worthwhile. To work together 
for “better homes” and for better living in those homes, 
is the biggest possible task we could undertake. Yet it 
is the one way to real happiness. 


: I ‘HERE is too much of this “getting ready’’ in life. 
The men and women who live in the Golden Now 

are the ones who will startle the world tomorrow. 

Eternity is the distance between Sunrise and Sunset. 


ANKSGIVING season never comes but that 
memories flood in upon one. It is the period in the 
year when a universal chorus of thankfulness moves 
the whole nation. Whatever our lot has been, we can 
all be thankful for what has come to us. There is 
always someone less favored than even we are; and yet, 
this common viewpoint is contrary to the best Thanks- 
giving spirit. I like to think of Thanksgiving as a time 
when we can rededicate ourselves, individually and 
collectively, to the higher and more unselfish ideals in 
which the holiday originated. I hope you have found 
something of these ideals, as I see them, in the story of 
John and Priscilla Alden elsewhere in this issue. 


[* you are perplexed by some problem of interior 

decoration, me keep in mind that we are ready 
and willing to help at all times. Mr. Grey, who writes 
on interior decorating subjects, has arranged to give 
every letter from a subscriber on this subject his 
personal attention. His experience, and his daily con-, 
tact with the leading decorators, manufacturers and im- 
porting firms handling fabrics and materials particularly 
fit him to |\give you competefht and intelligent service. 


WE have some very fine Christmas gift cards for 
for those who want to send Better Homes and 
Gardens to a friend as a holiday gift. One of these 
will be mailed to each recipient of a Christmas gift 
subscription. We will send it to arrive the day before 
Christmas, and it informs that friend of your thought- 
fulness in remembering him. Why not use subscriptions 
for your gifts this year? 


How do you like our covers? Isn’t the one this 
month fine? I think it is especially good and it 
just fits “Better Homes.’”’ We have another good one 
coming in December. I’m sure you will like it as well as 
you have the others. Writeand 

tell us what you think of them, ’ 

or the various features. If you 

have a suggestion, send it in. 

Maybe it will help make the > 


magazine “better.”’ 




















